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Tue African continent has ever been a favourite ground for the 
enterprising travellers of the European nations. The events of 
the last few weeks have thrown an especial interest over 
Western Barbary, the latest battle ground of the ambitious 
Gaul. Eager to satisfy, at whatever expense, the war en 
and to drain from the country its disaffected spirits, the French 
rulers are furnished with the best of excuses for warfare in the 
holy enthusiasm of the wild tribes that follow the standard of 
the Emperor of Morocco. 

The two countries of which we propose speaking first in this 
article are different in situation, people, and prospects; the one, 
the old empire of the Moor, the birth-place of the rover famed 
of old; the other, a far removed dependent province of the 
Egyptian Pachalick, lying back on the great desert, and value- 
less to its new ruler, save as a magazine whence he can draw 
the hordes of slaves which he sends to the market at Cairo. 
Totally different also are the respective books which treat of 
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these countries. Mr. Hay, in a light, pleasant, but thoroughly 
Arabian Nights style, opens up to his reader the character and 
manners of the wild tribes that wander on the fertile, but neg- 
lected plains of Morocco; faithfully recording, in their own 
peculiar diction, the wild and fanciful stories told him by the 
companions of his short journey from Tangier to the country 
about Laraiche. His work partakes greatly of the feelings and 
habits of those rude sportsmen who aided him in ‘his fruitless 
search after the faultless barb which he was commissioned to 
procure for her majesty. The long residence of Mr. Hay at his 
father’s consulate at Tangier, and his perfect familiarity with the 
Mogrebbin dialect, are fair warrants for the accuracy of his 
delineations, and the correctness of his many startling tales. 
To us, who are unaccustomed to such modes of speech, or to 
such deeds of prowess, of a truth Mr. Hay must seem some- 
times to use his imagination in working up and embroidering 
some cool quiet fact, which, if exposed without its gay Mo- 
grebbin dress, would not startle perhaps the most sceptical of 
readers. The writer has evidently felt that such would be the 
case, and that the admixture of fiction which the habits of the 
people naturally incorporate in their tales, would go far to throw 
general discredit on the entire work. “ It would have been 
utterly impossible for him,” he says in his defence, “to have 
given a just idea of the feelings and tone of mind of the Moors, 
unless he had retained their romantic and exaggerated expres- 
sions; more especially, as with them, the most common occur- . 
rences of life are coloured with the highest tints of fancy; and 
every event is attributed to the direct interference either of the 
Supreme Being, or some tributary spirit.” Besides this oriental 
tinting, the reader will be very much struck with the Moorish 
habit of interpreting the various sounds of the wild animals, 
and will read with some astonishment, and more amusement, the 
long conversations held between the hunter and his prey; the 
lion, the boar, the hyzna, and even the jackal, one and all 
remarking on the conduct of their sporting enemy, and grunting, 
growling, or roaring long conversations with the Moorish sports- 
man during the excitement of the chase. 

A residence of several years in Egypt, a proficiency in the 
Arabic language and the colloquial dialect, as well as familiarity 
with the habits of the southern inhabitants of the desert pro- 
vinces of Mehemet Ali’s government, rendered Mr. Palme the 
most fitting person that could be entrusted with the mercantile 
adventure in which he engaged in the year 1837. He sought 
the province of Kordofan, as well as most of the distant pro- 
vinces of Egypt, in the hopes of convincing himself and his 
employers whether commercial intercourse might not be carried 
on direct with those countries, and the intervention of fraudulent 
merchants dispensed with. Almost alone, sometimes accom- 
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panicd by one servant, sometimes without even that protection, 
our traveller lived and travelled through this remote province, 
becoming far more intimately acquainted with the habits and 
feelings of the people than if he had been surrounded with an 
imposing company, and set off with an array of sub-philosophers 
and guards. Ofttimes he shared the humble fare of the camel 
driver, or listened to the murmurs of the natives in their close 
and confined cabins, regarded more as one of them than as a 
Frank visiter ; nor was he absent from the society and the board 
of the officials of the province. It is difficult to express the 
pleasure we have derived from this work of Mr. Palme. When 
reading Mr. Hay’s lighter pages, we feel the want of that 
calm quiet observation and tone of feeling that so eminently 
=— the work on Kordofan. But when we turn to Mr. 

alme, though there is little of attractive writing, and an 
entire absence of fiction, and though the work in its English 
form labours under the disadvantage of a by no means first-rate 
translation, we feel that we are at home with the people he is 
describing ; and however homely the style of the writer, we 
experience no desire for the more florid descriptions of the tale- 
teller of the Mogrebbin. 

The Muezzin was hailing the break of day when Mr. Hay 
and his little party set off from Tangier towards the residence 
of the Pasha Abd. Eslam Eslowy, at Laraiche, in search of the 
horse for her majesty’s stable. The black slaves were squabblin 
round the upper fountain for precedence, whilst the seonihel 
Jew stood patiently waiting until every Islami was satisfied, 
before he attempted to fill his pitcher. The porters who have 
charge of the gates of the double barriers by which Tangier is 
enclosed, seem to have more trouble in guarding the half-rotten, 
camel-skin covered gates themselves from falling to pieces, than 
in preventing the ingress or egress of travellers. Passing over 
the hill, and through the Mohammedan burial-ground, the party 
received the last addition to their numbers, at the sixty or 
seventy huts that are dignified with the name of the village of 
Swany, about a mile and a half from the barriers of the town. 
The following composed the expedition :— 

‘“ First comes our soldier Mallem Ahmed, the sole escort, who was mounted 
on a stout chestnut horse, and dressed in the flowing haik, over which was his 
sootham of blue cloth, the tall red Moorish cap, with many folds of muslin 
gracefully twisted round it, formed his turban; end a pair of dandily-worked 
epg boots, with a terrific looking pair of spurs, completed his dress. He 

ad a good expression of countenance; his complexion was that of the south 
of Spain, with a scanty black beard, of which he took good care. My 
friend the Hadj was mounted on a bat horse that carried our little tent. The 
Hadj was about six feet two inches, a fine specimen of the thorough-bred 
Reefian; he wore a black gelab, (coarse woollen dress, something like the 
monk’s cowl,) with a large turban, and the long Reefian knife was stuck in his 
girdle. A fierceness of features, blended with much kindliness of expression, 
formed the charactet of a countenance that is not uncommon among these 
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highlanders. He was full of anecdote, and inconceivably fond of talking. 
Then comes Sharky, my Jack-of-all-trades, my huntsman, my second soldier, 
but my prime minister in all my proceedings with the Moors. He was mounted 
on a monster of a mule, who carried the rest of our baggage, consisting of the 
carpet-bags, a mat and carpet, a few bottles of wine, and other small neces- 
saries for a Christian, and not to be got for love or money in an Arab desert or 
encampment. A Spanish friend, yclept Don José, M. Escaenza, and Jan, as 
the Moors call me, brought up the rear.” —P. 3. 


Full of anecdote, and inconceivably fond of talking as the 
Hadj undoubtedly was, and though doubtless he had fully ex- 
ercised his vocation in the two hot miles’ ride from the village 
where he joined the party, the honour of the first recorded-story 
is not given to him. ‘The wondrous deeds of the Moorish 
robber, Alee Boofrahee, are related by a queer, venerable looking 
Arab, on a rat-tailed iron grey, who rides after the party some 
two miles from Swany. The introduction of the embryo 
marauder at the shooting party, reminds the reader of the 
marvels of Mr. Fenimore Cooper's Leatherstocking, in his 
Indian tales. 


“The powder play,’ said he, (the Moor on the rat-tailed grey,) ‘ being 
finished, we fired at a mark.’ Seedy Tayeb Bocassem, of Wazan, whom God 
had blessed with an unerring eye—the prince of marksmen—chanced to be 
present. To him we referred to judge who amongst us was the best shot. A 

ile of stones, with a small pebble or a flower at the top, was our target. 

any good shots had been made, but the beardless Alee put us all to shame; 
seldom did he miss the flower, and Bocassem declared him to be the victor. 
When the firing ceased, Bocassem offered up a prayer to the Lord of all 
creatures for the welfare of the whole party. ‘Seedy Bocassem,’ said the 
Sheikh, ‘ there is one shot to be fired yet, and that is by the finest marksman 
amongst us, so get ready your gun; and here,’ continued the Sheikh, holding 
out an egg, ‘ who is there that will put this egg between his ankles, and stand 
by yonder aloe for Seedy Bocassem to break it?’ There was a dead silence— 
no one moved from his place but young Alee; the boy ran forward, kissed the 
hand of the Sheikh, and soon placed himself at the aloe with the egg between 
his ankles. ‘In the name of God,’ said Bocassem, as he poured in the 
powder, and rammed down the ing of palmetto rind; and ‘ God be pro- 
pitious, said he, as the ball rolled down. The cock of the gun was pulled back, 
the priming poured into the pan, and Bocassem, squatting on the ground, 
levelled his gun. ‘Am I properly placed?’ said Alee. ‘ Bring up the left leg 
more,’ said Bocassem,—‘ that will do.’ The long gun elie as steady as if 
it rested on a rock; every man held his breath. Bang went the gun, and 
Aiee’s ankles were besmeared with the yolk of the egg. ‘ Thank God,’ said 
Bocassem ; and we shouted one and all.” —Chap. 5, p. 6. 


How almost impossible is it, utterly, to eradicate popular 
customs, even when opposed to the prevailing religion of the 
people themselves! Studiously as the Moor observes the rules 
of his religion in treating the threshing-floor as hallowed ground, 
and avoiding to calculate the expected produce of his coming 
harvest, answering every question of its probable productiveness 
by his grave reply of, “ As God may please ;” he is equally 
studious in trusting to the pagan ceremony of the Mata carry- 
ing, to ensure that productiveness in his rising corn which he 
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fears to estimate. When the young crops of wheat and barley 
are well up, a gaudily dressed doll, its garments contributed b 

the villagers, is carried round the fields; one woman starts wit. 

the doll, followed at full speed by her village companions, 
screaming at the top of their voices a peculiar ditty, and each 
striving to outstrip the bearer of the image, that she may in 
turn be the favoured carrier of this luck-bringing idol. To see 
the men on their wild steeds, galloping recklessly over the fields 
just green with the rising corn, as they pursue the bearer of 
their doll, would render any one, save one of the performers in 
the ceremony, rather sceptical of the probable advantage to be 
gained to the expected harvest. The following is no bad 
specimen of a Moorish hunter’s tale, exemplifying as it does the 
custom of putting an interpretation on the noises of animals :— 


“« One moonlight night I had taken my position on a high rock, which over- 
hung a fountain and a small marsh, a favourable spot with our hunters to watch 
for boars, who resorted thither to drink and root. The moon had traversed 
half the heavens, and I, tired with waiting, had fallen into a doze, when I was 
roused by a rustling in the wood, as on the approach of some large animal. 
I raised myself with caution, and examined the priming of my gun, ere the 
animal entered the marsh. He paused, and seemed to be listening, when a 
half-growl, half-bark, announced him to be a boar; and a huge beast he was, 
and with a stately step he entered the marsh. I could now see by the bright 
moon, as he neared my station, that his bristles were white with age, and his 
tusks gleamed like polished steel among the dark objects around him. I cocked 
my gun, and awaited his approach to the fountain. Having whetted his ivory 
tusks, he began to root; but he appeared to be restless, as if he knew some 
enemy was at hand; for every now and then, raising his snout, he snuffed the 
air. I marvelled at these movements, for as the breeze came from a quarter 
opposite to my position, I knew I could not be the object of the boar’s suspi- 
cions. Soon, however, I distinctly heard a noise near the edge of the marsh ; 
the boar became evidently uneasy; and I heard him say, with a clear voice, 
for you must know tley were formerly men, J hope there is no treachery. 
This he repeated once or twice, and again began to root. Keeping a sharp 
look out on the spot where I heard the strange noise, I fancied I could distin- 
guish the grim and shaggy head of a lion, ge yw his fore paws; and, 
with eyes that glared like lighted charcoal — the bushes, he seemed 
peering at the movements of the boar. I looked again, and now I could 
plainly see a lion, creeping, cat-like, on his belly, as he neared the boar, who 
was busy rooting, but with bristles erect, and now and then muttering some- 
thing that I could not understand. The lion had crept within twenty feet of 
the boar, but was hidden in part by some rushes. The boar again raised his 
snout, and half turned his side towards the lion, and I fancied I could see his 
twinkling eye watching the enemy. Another moment and the lion made a 
spring, and was received by the boar, who reared up on his hind legs. I 
thought I could hear the blow of his tusks as the combatants rolled on the 
ground: leaning over the rock, I strained my eyes to see the result; to my 
surprise the boar was again on his legs, and, going back a few paces, rushed at 
the fallen foe: a loud yell was given by the lion, which was answered by the 
distant howlings of the jackals. Again and again the ferocious boar charged, 
till he buried his very snout in the body of the lion, who was kicking in the 
agony of death. Blood indeed flowed from the sides of the boar, but his 
bristles still stood erect as he triumphed over the sultan of the forest. . : . The 
boar had left the fountain, and was again rooting in the marsh, when another 
slight noise, as of a rustling in the wood, attracted my notice, and I could per- 
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ceive the smooth head of a lioness looking with surprise and sorrow at the body 
of her dead mate. ‘ What, treachery again!’ said the boar, in a low tone. ‘ God 
is great,’ said the lioness; ‘ but he shall pay for this! What? a pig! an infi- 
del! to kill a lion! One spring and I will do for him!’ Having said these 
words, she advanced boldly. The boar stood prepared, grinding his teeth with 
rage. She paused, and again retreated to the wood, and I could hear her say, 
‘O God, all merciful Creator! What an immense boar! What an infidel! 
What a Christian of a pig!’ ‘ May he burn your great-grandmother!’ said 
the boar. On hearing the creature curse her parent, she again stopped, and, 
lashing her tail, roared with a voice that the whole wood echoed, and she said, 
‘ There is no conqueror but God!’ The boar stamped his hoofs, and gnashed 
his tusks with rage; his grisly bristles, red with the blood of her mate, stood 
on end; then, lowering his snout, he rushed headlong against the lioness, who, 
springing aside, avoided the dread blow. A cloud came over the moon; I 
could not see distinctly, but I heard every blow of the paw and = of the tusk. 
There was a dead silence; again the cloud had passed, and the heavens were 
clear, and I saw the lioness with her fore paws on the body of the boar.”— 
Pp. 14, 15. 

In the neighbourhood of the village of Ammar, Mr. Hay fell 
in with the first prospect of obtaining the horse he was in 
search of, in the encampment of the Hadj Cassem, and his 
brother-in-law the Sahib Kaid Alarby. Many were the fine 
entire colts that the Hadj’s slaves led out before him, but no one 
came up to the standard of our traveller. The Hakkem 
Cassem’s winter residence was in the neighbouring village; 
during the summer, he leaves his flat-terraced windowless house 
of sun-dried bricks, and luxuriates in the coolness of an en- 
campment. The tent of the great man, like those of the great 
military officers of Morocco, boasts of hempen cloth walls, with 
blue cloth ornaments, and such a lining of silk or damask as 
may best attest the wealth of its occupant. The common Arab 
tent is long and low, not more than eight feet high, yet often 
extending to more than twenty feet in length. The strong cloth 
of Palmetto fibre, or goat’s or camel's hair, gives them an almost 
black appearance, whilst the length of the ridge renders them 
not unlike an old boat keel uppermost. Still the Arab tent is 
cool even in summer; for the side cloths are raised a foot or 
more from the ground, and a dry hedging of prickly thistles 
admits a free current of air, while it excludes intruders. The 
reed-mat covers the ground, here and there perhaps overlaid by 
a goat’s-hair carpet; the family chickens roost in one corner of 
the tent, the primitive handmill stands in another, the earthen 
baking slabs are near the mill, and the rude wheel distaff and 
loom are not far off; a large painted chest, a few earthen jars, 
a pan or two, a saddle, and a long gun, complete the furniture 
of the Arab’s tent. It is strange to find among the tattooed 
ornaments of the women the symbol of Christianity—now 
reduced to a mere talisman. Nor is the Virgin Mother quite 
eradicated from their thoughts: the Arab woman still calls on 
Mareea for aid in the pangs of childbirth, and ceremoniously 
releases the Virgin from her duty, and permits her to return to 
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paradise when the child has been safely born. The Moor does 
not shroud his women from the sight of the world; he has some 
confidence in their virtue. Witness our author's invitation to 
the hospitality of the tattooed old lady’s tent:— 

* On entering the tent, we were surrounded by a female host; and it was 
vastly amusing to observe the strange effect we produced among them. Some 
showed fear ; some cursed us; some admired the whiteness of our skins, which, 
by the bye, was already tanned deeper than nut-brown; others would touch us, 
and then leap back and laugh outright. There was not much pretension to 
beauty among them. Our Arab hostess now handed us an ample bowl of milk, 
of which we partook; and returning our thanks, I gained the good graces of 
all our coterie of charmers, by addressing an Arabic couplet of compliments to 
them. These were the first Arabic words I had spoken, and there was a general 
burst of acclamation, ‘He is Arby! he is Arby!’ (an Arab). Then followed 
a thousand questions ; but, having accidentally pulled off my glove, the clatter 
of tongues ceased at once, and all shrunk back in horror at what they considered 
an act of sorcery, looking aghast, and seeming to mutter in alarm, ‘What 
next?’ ‘O most merciful God!’ exclaimed the old woman, ‘keep us from Jins, 
and from men that work by the Evil Spirit !’””— Pp. 26, 27. 

The general belief of the Moor in the alliance between the 
Frank and the Evil Spirit, is not a little fortified by such close- 
fitting articles of dress as gloves and wigs ; and it took Mr. Hay 
no little time, trouble, and expenditure of compliments, to recover 
his character in the eyes of his chattering friends. Poor David- 
son profited by this strange delusion more than once during his 
illfated journey. A body of wild Arabs had surrounded him, 
and, in a moment, their nimble fingers would have been among 
his valuables, and himself a slave, had he not suddenly warned 
them of the much-dreaded power of the Christian, and, as he 
dashed off his flowing wig and appeared bald-headed before them, 
threatened to send the beards of his plunderers after his own 
hair. The astronomical instruments of the Frank, now only an 
object of childish wonder to the once terrified Persian, still hold 
their mysterious power over the wild tribes of western Barbary. 
And the hitherto insolent robber trembled and turned pale 
when Davidson bid him look through his sextant, and see the 
sun gradually brought down to the earth by the magic glass of 
the Frank enchanter. After a momentary glance, the Arab 
flung himself at the feet of the traveller, begging for mercy and 
compassion for himself and his fields and his herds, from the 
Nazarene, who could thus order the seasons as he willed. 

It is seldom that the northern provinces of Morocco are sub- 
jected to the devastating visit of the locust. Once, indeed, 
during Mr. Hay’s residence at Tangier, they appeared on the 
coast, settled for a short time without doing much injury, depo- 
sited their eggs, and died. This was but the precursor of the 
living pest. Some months after, the grubs began to appear ; 
and, in despite of the many thousand pounds weight of eggs 
previously destroyed, soon darkened the country with their 
crawling myriads. Bridging over ditches of fire and streams of 
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water with their leading ranks, and surmounting with ease the 
loftiest barriers: so long as they were wingless, there was 
some slight chance of keeping them from particular spots, by 
dint of high walls and ceaseless watchings. This was accom- 
plished by the Swedish consul, whose cordon sanitaire of stout 
labourers, ranged outside the lofty walls of his garden, preserved 
that favoured spot from the ravages of the locust grub. At 
length the wings were put forth, and that instant the fate of 
the consul’s garden was sealed; its freshness proved its ruin, 
and the myriads of insects that settled on this little oasis, proved 
how general had been the destruction of every green herb 
within the afflicted district. The very bark of the trees was so 
eaten into, that they failed of producing fruit in the following 
year. At last the favourable wind came, the locusts went sea- 
ward, and the shore was thickly strewn with the bodies of the 
drowned myriads of insects. In its grub state, the locust is 
readily devoured by several wild animals; and, when on the 
wing, the stork, the hawk, and the majority of the feathered 
tribe prey ceaselessly on them; man, too, devours them, when 
full of eggs: and yet, with all these attacks, and all these 
losses, nothing but a change of wind in any way diminishes the 
destruction, or arrests the march of the grub, or the flight of the 
winged insect. How forcibly do the words of Scripture picture 
to us the visitation of the locust! of a truth “they cover the 
face of the whole earth, so that the land is darkened; and they 
do eat every herb of the land, and all the fruit of the trees, 
and there remaineth not any green thing in the trees, nor in the 
herbs of the field.” 

If the Arab believes that he can interpret the language of the 
beasts of the forest, as we have seen in the old huntsman’s tale, 
he is equally confident that the wild animals are good scholars, 
and eatthelly understand Arabic. With this idea he orders his 
conversation according to the animal in his hearing. Of the 
lion he talks as of a thorough gentleman ; a panther and a boar 
he treats with civility, and reserves all his hard words for the 
cowardice and stupidity of the skulking hyena: to him he has 
given the name of “ Dbaa,” or “ addle-headed,” from its habit 
of hiding its head when pursued, under the idea that that once 
out of sight, its body is also hidden from the eyes of the hunters. 
An experienced hunter calls to mind the various characters of 
the beasts he is in chase of, and often trusts to flattery for 
success. Take Hadj Abdallah’s story of his friend: a clear 
case of adding insult to injury :— 


‘‘ T remember,” said he, “ accompanying a friend of mine to a cavern which 
he had marked down as the abode of one of these rapscallions. We took with 
us no other weapons than our daggers and along rope. Having reached the 
mouth of the cavern, which was situated in a thicket, my companion, stooping 
down, peered within, and could perceive the hyena nestled in a corner, with its 
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head thrust into a cavity of the rock. Turning to me, he said,—and he took 
care to speak loud enough for the beast to hear him,—‘ Did you say that the 
hyzna was here? you must be mistaken, for he is not here now. Oh, no, they 
call him a stupid fellow; but he is no fool; if he was, he would be here.’ 
Then entering the mouth of the cave, with his eye on the beast, my companion 
continued—‘Oh what folly to suppose the hyzena would be here! it is quite 
light ; I can see everything; but the Dbaa, poor fellow, he is gone. Oh, no; 
he is not such a fool as we call him.’ Then, cautiously approaching the animal, 
with his dagger in one hand and the rope in the other, talking loud all the 
time, ‘ Yes, yes,’ he said, ‘ it would be very different with me, if the hyena 
was here. He is a brave fellow; he is not afraid of two.men,—no, nor of a 
dozen. He is a clever fellow, though men do abuse him.’ Then, suddenly, 
he oipped a noose of the rope round his hind legs, and shouted to me, ‘ Pull 
away! pull away! He is here! The rascal, the coward, the fool! Pull 
away!’ So the hyzena was drawn out of the cave, and we dispatched him 
with our daggers.” —P. 48. 


The fanaticism of the Moor is not confined to hunting Jews, 
and closing their mosques against the Infidel, or to revenging the 
blood of a relative on his unpunished murderer. He is not 
content to go to the Sultan and demand permission to put his 
brother’s murderer to the same death that he inflicted on his 
relative ; to bring the murderer out before the people, and, on 
the same spot where his relative died, and with the like weapon 
that he fell, openly to refuse the price of blood, bid his victim 
confess his faith, and then slay him before the eyes of the 
assembled crowd. Even this does not satisfy his fanaticism, but 
he exacts the price of blood from the authorized executioner, 
and revenges the death of the robber or smuggler who had been 
executed, on the cursed stranger who has consented to act as the 
executioner of the law’s behest. Every one has heard and read 
of the care with which the Mohammedan guards his sacred 
edifices from the foot of the Christian. The necessity of the 
clock of the great mosque at Tangier once became the mother 
of invention so as to rescind this rule. The clock had stopped: 
the Moorish craftsman shook his head, and said a Jin had taken 
possession of it. ‘Then came exorcists and charmers, but still 
the clock was dumb. A Christian clockmaker of Genoa could 
alone make it talk; but to get at the machine he must defile 
the mosque with his steps, as the clock was fixed in the wall of 
the tower. The timekeeper consulted the kady, the kady cor- 
sulted the kaid, and the kaid summoned a council of the autho- 
rities of the city. Various were the plans— 

“ One proposed to abandon the clock altogether ; another would lay down boards 
over which the Infidel might pass without touching the floor; but this was held 
not to be a sufficient safeguard ; and it was finally decided to pull up that part 
of the pavement on which the Kaffer trod, and whitewash the walls near which 
he passed. The Christian was now sent for, and told what was required of 
him; and he was expressly ordered to take off his shoes and stockings on 
entering the mosque. ‘ That I won't,’ said the stout little watchmaker; ‘I 
never took them off when I entered the chapel of the Most Holy Virgin,’ and 


here he crossed himself most devoutly, ‘and I won’t take them off in the house 
of your prophet.’ They cursed in their hearts the watchmaker and all his 
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race, and were in a state of vast perplexity. The Oolama (learned men) had 
met early in the morning; it was already noon, and yet, so far from having 
got over their difficulties, they were in fact exactly where they had been before 
breakfast, when a grey-headed mueddin, who had hitherto been silent, craved 
permission to speak. The kaid and the kady nodded their assent. ‘If,’ said 
the priest, ‘the mosque be out of repair, and lime and bricks have to be con- 
veyed into the interior for the use of the masons, do not asses carry those loads, 
and do not they enter with their shoes on?’ ‘ You speak truly,’ was the general 
reply. ‘And does the donkey,’ resumed the priest, ‘ believe in one God, or 
in Mahomed the prophet of God?’ ‘No, in truth.’ ‘Then let the Christian 
go in shod as a donkey would do, and come out like a donkey.’ The argument 
of the mueddin was unanimously applauded.” —P. 63. 


Wonderful as are the stories generally related by Eastern 
travellers of the acts of the professed snake-charmers, still there 
is generally so much evident deception in the performance as to 
do away with much of the wonder. Such was not the case of 
the party of the disciples of the saint of snakes, Seedna Liser, 
with whom Mr. Hay met in the market-place of Laraiche. 
There were, of course, the accustomed ceremonies and prayers 
to the protecting saint, but there was no deception as to the 
existence of the poisoned fangs, or of the reality of the bite 
inflicted by the snake on the charmer. Whirling rapidly round 
the basket in which the snakes were coiled, and increasing his 
speed with the time of the music of his companions, the exhibitor 
fearlessly dashed his naked hand and arm into the writhing 
mass, and dragged out a cobra, and a couple of the deadly leffas 
from the basket. ‘The cobra was evidently a trained and harm- 
less snake, and danced to the music; not so the leffas: with 
sparkling eyes and open jaws they watched every movement of 
the Eisowy, darting at him whenever he came within reach, 
and attempting to bite his bare legs. With his long haik he 
warded off their attacks, and let them expend their venom on 
his garment. This was but preliminary. In a moment he 
seized one of the leffas by the back of the neck, displayed its 
fangs reeking with a white oily substance, and then placed it on 
his arm. The snake immediately fastened on his flesh, whilst 
the Eisowy, with loud appeals to his saint, whirled round in 
evident pain. When he withdrew the reptile, the marks of the 
teeth and spots of blood showed the reality of the bite. The 
snake replaced in its basket, the man placed the bitten portion 
of his arm in his mouth, and pressed it with his teeth, all the 
while whirling round with great rapidity, until at last he sank 
apparently exhausted on the ground. Our sceptical traveller 
requested leave to handle the serpent. The man refused him 
not ; but, warning him of his danger, proffered to give him proof 
of it before he ventured to handle the leffa. A fowl was 
brought, some of its feathers plucked off, and bitten by the 
snake on the bared part; for a minute or two it ran round, as 
in a fit, then tottered weakly, and died. In a very short space 
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of time its flesh was of a bluish hue. We may well believe 
that Mr. Hay declined to test the power of the Eisowy’s leffa. 
A young Moor, less believing than our author, once ventured 
into the mystic circle, was bitten by a lefta, and died imme- 
diately. By whatever means obtained, whether by ocular de- 
ception or some strong antidote, the power of the Eisowys to 
handle snakes, scorpions, and every kind of poisonous reptile, 
cannot be denied. As for the large common snake of the 
country, the “father of tumefaction,” as he is called, the dis- 
ciples of Seedna Eiser allow him to bite them without fear, and 
then gradually eat him up, beginning at the tail, whilst the 
head and body is writhing round their person, and the blood is 
streaming from new wounds inflicted by the agonised reptile. 
Another act of fanaticism on the part of the Eisowys resembles 
the fabled affection of the Scandinavian Pea a or the 
Lycanthropists of the middle ages. 

“‘ They conceive that their love and reverence for their patron and saint 
arrive at so high a pitch as to surpass the bounds of man’s reason ; and this 
creates, for the time they indulge in their worship, an aberration of the senses, 
which causes them to suppose that they become wild animals, such as lions, 
tigers, dogs, and birds; and they commence roaring, barking, and imitating 
both the voice and action of whatever animal they may have taken a fancy to 
be changed into, tearing themselves and each other. This state of madness is 
partly brought on by an intoxicating herb called ‘ hasbeesh,’ which is swallowed 
in small quantities, and a glass of water taken to wash it down; or by smoking 
keek, likewise a herb found in Morocco. When the Eisowys are in this state, 
they are sometimes paraded through the streets, chained or bound together, and 
— by their Emkadem, or chief, on horseback. | They utter the most 
iorrible cries, and leap about in every direction. A live sheep is sometimes 
thrown to them by the spectators; this they will tear and devour in a raw state, 
entrails and all.”—P. 65. 


Woe to the Christian or Jew who encounters one of the 
drunken fanatics: he is sure of some ill treatment unless well 
able to defend himself, and sufficiently hardened to public abuse 
to treat one of these would-be prophets as he really deserves. 
More than popular abuse the Infidel will not get who defends 
himself vi e¢ armis against a devotee who is not naturally 
maniacal or idiotic. ‘These he must be careful to distinguish, 
as the Moor regards the poor sufferer as favoured of God ; 
believes his reason to have left his body and ascended into 
heaven; and looks upon his words as direct revelations from 
God, who has for the occasion remitted to the maniac a portion 
of his lost reason, direct from himself. Mr. Hay had a by no 
means pleasant proof of the reputed holiness of everything that 
comes from the mouth of a maniac. The scene is laid on the 
River al Kous, between the wood of Sabel and Laraiche. 

“ Shortly after we had passed the Sultan’s arsenal, we were met by a dis- 
gusting but not unfrequent spectacle in Morocco; it was a sainted maniac, 


naked as on the day of his birth, except a party-coloured sackcloth, which 
covered his shoulders and back; his hair was long and matted, and his beard 
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extended to the middle of his breast; in his hand he carried a short spear, 
ornamented with plates of brass and bits of red cloth. On approaching him, 
our attendants dismounted, and, bowing their heads, seized his hand and kissed 
it. My turn came next; and, asI did not like to come to such close quarters, 
I threw him a small piece of money; upon which the poor creature jabbered 
some few words of thanks, and then stalking up to me, with all the dignity of 
a bashaw, and an air of condescending patronage, seized the collar of my coat 
and spat upon my eyes. I knew enough of the habits of the people to be aware 
that this was a high compliment, but I could not restrain myself from making 
a wry face upon the occasion ; and I was pulling out my handkerchief to wipe 
off the filth, when the Mallem called out, ‘O blessed Nazarene, what God has 
given, let not man efface! Thou shalt be happy! Seedy Momoh, the inspired, 
has spat upon thee !”—P. 60. 


Mr. Hay, thus advised, very prudently let the holy spittle dry 
on his face. It is not always that Europeans escape so easily 
from these sainted madmen. Some fourteen years ago, Mr. Hay 
and his sister were fired at in open day, by a poor lunatic, who 
soon after brought him a humble present of melons; and a 
French consul, some years since, fell a victim to the sudden 
fanaticism of one of these poor creatures. We have room but 
for one more extract from Mr. Hay’s amusing book, and that 
shall be, the ingenious method practised by the Moors of 
evading Mohammed’s interdict of all courtship before marriage. 
It is the wife-fair of the Baba tribes of Benim Sooar; where 
bachelors buy helpmates, married men add to their harems, and 
widows and maidens get the whole or part of a husband. There 
is as much ingenuity in the traffic, as in more civilized countries, 
in order to escape the ignominy of a regular sale of wife-flezh. 


“ Each lady, desiring to enter into wedlock, dresses herself in her best and 
most becoming attire, and taking with her a piece of cloth of her own weaving, 
sits down unveiled in the market-place. The men, both young and old, who 
are candidates for matrimony, parade about the market, examining the texture 
of the cloth displayed by the ladies, and scrutinizing, at the same time, their 
looks and behaviour. Should the customer be pleased with the maiden, he 
inquires the price of the cloth; she replies by naming what she would expect 
as a dowry, and the amount of this she raises and depresses, according as the 
candidate for her heart may please her, resorting to the demand of an exorbitant 
sum should she be averse to the purchaser. During this barter, the enamoured 
swain is able, in some degree, to judge of her temper and character. If they 
come to an agreement, the parents of the girl are appealed to, and they have 
the right to assent or not, as they please. Should they assent, the parties 
adjourn to a public notary, the contract is made, and the purchased bride is 
carried off to her new home. In this traffic widows are at a low price in gene- 
ral, and divorced ladies sell their cloths very cheap. The wife thus purchased 
cannot be resold, however much the purchaser may repent of his bargain. She 
is his lawful wedded wife, and retains the purchase-money, which is her join- 
ture or dowry.”—P. 77. 


We must now leave Mr. Hay’s pleasant sketches, with the 
intention of attending to Mr. Palme’s less imaginative, but 
not less interesting labours. The work in which Mr. Hay’s 
sketches appear, does credit to the originator, however much its 
double columns annoy the eye of any one who does love a good 
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piece of printing. We know not what rules Mr. Murray has 
laid down for himself in his New Colonial and Home Library, 
but we would suggest to him that there is a work of research 
and eminent value that might well form a part of his forthcom- 
ing volumes; we mean Southey’s most valuable History of 
Brazil, now hardly attainable: worthy as it is the study of 
every lover of history and every student of English, it remains 
concealed in its old awkward folio form, at once repulsive to the 
eye, and expensive to the purse. But we must on our travels 
again, and with Mr. Palme hasten to Kordofan. 

Few persons have ever heard of the name of Kordofan, much 
fewer can assign it its place in the map of Eastern Africa. 
Following the course of the Nile as far as the sixth cataract, 
and thence a short journey onward to Khartoon, where it loses 
its great name, and flows as the Blue River towards Abyssinia, 
and as the Bahr al Abiad, the White Water, in its western 
branch, four hours’ march from the western bank of the 
White River, the nearest village of Kordofan is met; south- 
ward, its borders are illimitable—the great, fathomless desert of 
Central Africa; to the west, Darfour is its boundary; to the 
north, the Desert of Dongola. Itself little more than a cluster 
of oases in the desert, rank with vegetation in the wet season, 
hardly distinguishable from the surrounding sand in the 
droughts—such is the most southern province of the Egyptian 
dominions of the Pasha. For eight months the heat continues ; 
during two, our April and May, the inhabitants have to contend 
with a mid-day heat that even in the shade throws the ther- 
mometer up to from 115° to 120°, and to protect themselves 
against nights, refreshingly, but dangerously, cold. “ During the 
dry season, everything in nature appears desolate and dismal; the 
plants are burnt up, the trees lose their leaves, and appear like 
brooms; no bird is heard to sing, no animal delights to disport 
in the gladness of its existence. Every living thing creeps 
towards the forest to secrete itself, seeking shelter eas the 
fearful heat.” To add to the horrors of this season, the mirage 
tempts and tantalizes the parched sufferer with its fleeting 
gazelle rivers; and the suffocating land-storm impregnates the 
heated air with fine sand, changes the colour of the sky, turns 
the sun’s disk to blood red, and whilst darkness gradually steals 
over the face of the earth, the wind howls, the trees bend 
and break, house and fence goes down before the storm, and 
many a sand hill appears a plain, and many a plain rises on the 
morrow a hill of wind-whirled sand. With the opening of 
June come the indications of the approaching wet season. On 
the eastern or southern horizon, the small black cloud of the 
prophet, no bigger than a man’s hand, arises; gradually in- 
creasing, it soon covers the sky with a black pall. In a moment 
it is rent asunder, and torrents are dashed forth, amid thunder 
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and lightning, terrific even for hot climates. For one quarter 
of an hour in the day the water flows down, not to be repeated 
perhaps for two, perhaps for six days. As the rain cuts chan- 
nels for itself in the sandy earth, rivers run in dry places, until 
the soil imbibes the enormous quantity of water showered upon 
it in so few minutes. Then nature wakes from her sleep; as 
the water soaks in, the grass seems to sprout, the trees to bud, 
the dry whisps of plants to bloom. In the congregation of 
some half-dozen villages of huts, dignified by the title of the 
Capital of Kordofan, the miracles of the wet season are well 
exemplified. 


“Nothing can be more monotonous,” says Mr. Palme, “than the appear- 
ance of the town during the dry season, when the detached houses present 
themselves with all their defects and meanness, and the scanty trees and 
gardens offer no diversification of scenery ; for the former there stand as bald 
as brooms, and the latter are not even thought of. The burning sand, how- 
ever, seems to remind the traveller that he is in a desert, and there is not the 
slightest object to be seen that might delight the eye. How marked is the 
contrast in the rainy season. It is difficult to persuade yourself that it is the 
same place you have so shortly before seen to stand in barren nakedness. All 
those spots where nothing but sand was to be observed before, now are clad 
with a most luxuriant verdure, interspersed with the most beautiful flowers. 
The hedges round the houses are interlaced with a variety of creepers and 
twining plants, whose variegated blossoms present a most pleasing spectacle. 
The environs of the houses are cultivated with dockn, standing so high that 
the tops of the roofs are only to be seen projecting beyond it; not a single 
house can be descried at a distance, and the whole country appears as one 
large forest. The entire town then resembles a park intersected by mazes, 
rendering it difficult for a stranger to extricate himself, or to find out a par- 
ticular house. His embarrassment is greatly augmented by the circumstance 
of there being several thousands of small straw huts, and by the close resem- 
blance of the houses to each other—for all are built alike—so that the stranger 
experiences much trouble in even recognising the house he may be lodging in. 
But this is all in its way unique, and diverts the eye. The traveller wanders 
with pleasure through these thousands and thousands of intricate paths, and 
is delighted at every step with the beautiful variations of the scene. At this 
time, however, the tropical showers set in, bringing a number of disagreeables 
in their train ; for the rain falls so suddenly, and in such abundance, that the 
soil in some places cannot absorb the water with sufficient rapidity; and thus 
streams are formed, or the ground is ploughed up into beds, which fill in an 
instant, rendering the intercourse between one quarter and another, even from 
house to house, very difficult, if they do not totally impede all communication. 
There are no bridges, not even so much as boards laid down to facilitate a 
passage over these brooks, and he who is obliged by business to go out imme- 
diately after the rain, has no alternative but to wade through all these streams 
and puddles barefooted. It would be impracticable at this period to ride a 
donkey even, for notwithstanding their sureness of foot, the ground is so uneven 
that r Ba must tread into holes, and both man and beast would run the risk of 
being drowned. Nearly every year there are instances of loss of life from 
men venturing to go from hut to hut by night.”— Palme’s Kordofan, 
pp- 260—2. 


No enchanter’s paradise could be more pleasing to the eye 
than the lower plains of Kordofan when the dry season has 
passed away. Flowers and fruit cover the bushes and trees so 
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as even to hide the leaves; the grass covers horse and rider, the 
parasite plants twine upwards to the tops of the highest trees ; 
with the early dawn, the notes of the singing birds ring out 
cheerfully, and the bright plumage of the parrot tribe glitters 
in the rising light; but as the mid-day comes on, one by one 
the notes cease, one by one the gay plumaged birds retire to 
the shady trees, resigning their places to the glittering myriads 
of the insect world. Fair as is the scene, it soon becomes 
as nothing to the native’s or the traveller’s gaze, for with 
the rain and the sun come disease, debility, nausea, fevers, that 
only render the surrounding beauties daily more and more tan- 
talizing to the sufferer. 

Few incidents in the history of a country so little known to 
modern research as Kordofan, or of a people so naturally igno- 
rant and stupid as its inhabitants, can now be gathered. ‘The 
tale that the old Faquir told our traveller was the usual simple 
annals of small eastern nations. Before the last century, three 
tribes of Nubian negroes had immigrated to the country round 
about Lobeid, and whilst too poor to tempt their more powerful 
neighbours of Sennaar or Darfour, the early inhabitants of 
Kordofan followed the manners and laws of their fathers, each 
tribe obeying its Shiek as its immediate head, yet all yielding a 
federal obedience to the Shiek who presided over the community 
as the elected head of the three free tribes. Towards the end 
of the last century, the King of Sennaar sent the Shiek Naab 
to seize upon the country, and the three tribes surrendered 
quietly to the two thousand horsemen of the invader. The 
rule of the Melek appointed by the King of Sennaar, was 
beneficial to the people,—commerce increased, and families of 
Arabs, from Sennaar and from Darfour, immigrated into the 
country. This rule lasted little more than five years. The 
Sultaun of Darfour invaded Kordofan, expelled the prior in- 
vaders, and governed the country by his Melek. Still there 
was peace and prosperity in the province; no taxes, no duties 
on merchants, and but a voluntary present to the Sultaun of 
Darfour. This, as the old men say, was the golden age of 
Kordofan. After a little more than thirty years the evil day 
came. Mehemet Ali coveted the province, and in 1821 sent 
the Defterdar, his son-in-law, a man whose cruelties put those 
of Djezzar to shame, to reduce it at the head of more than five 
thousand troops. So long as they had but men and weapons of 
iron to meet, the Kordofanese were quite a match for the half- 
trained troops of Egypt; but fire-arms were to them a mystery ; 
the eight great guns were great mysteries to the warriors of 
Kordofan ; and as they placed their fingers in their wounds 
from the musket balls, they could not understand how they 
could be hurt when not visibly struck by any deadly weapor. 
The invaders and invaded met at Bara, some twelve hours’ 
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march from Lobeid. In despite even of the fearful artillery 
the Turks were driven back repeatedly, and it would have gone 
hard with them had not a fortunate shot from the pistol of a 
Bedouin ally struck the leader of the Kordofanese from his 
horse; with the death of the Melek Monsaleem died the 
resistance of the invaded: they were scattered from the field, 
and Kordofan was from that time a province of Egypt. Now 
all is changed; the Turk has ruined this as every other country ; 
the people are daily emigrating from the province; the poor 
and wretched are alone left; men even of moderate means 
fear to live under the extortions of the Casheffs of the five 
districts, or despair of redress from the colonel of the province. 
Since the death of the Deftardar, some little improvement has 
taken place in the conduct of the resident governor, the colonel 
of the district. We no longer hear of poor suppliants fired 
from the cannon’s mouth, or the fatigued runner dragged at 
the heels of the horse with which he failed to keep pace, or the 
feet of the slaves lacerated with iron horse-shoes nailed on to the 
soles, because, when they tendered their congratulations at the 
Beiran, they dared to ask for some new shoes. All this is 
indeed no more; such cruelties expired when the secret poison 
freed Kordofan from the power of the Deftardar, by the orders 
of his father-in-law. Still the country is oppressed, ruined, 
kept down to the lowest point of mere existence, its capabilities 
neglected, its people impoverished; the slave merchant alone 
shows the signs of a competency. 

The government of Kordofan is not in theory more despotic 
than it was when under the sway of Sennaar or Darfour; but the 
great distance of the seat of the Egyptian government from 
the province, enables the resident Bey, the Colonel of the 
troops, to exercise his office without the fear of complaint, and, 
therefore, without the dread of reward for his acts of oppression. 
Nay, even did Mehemet Ali wish to ameliorate the condition of 
the people, he hardly dare do so, if, by such an act, he were to 
infringe in one iota the previous privileges and emoluments of 
his officers. The whole of Belled Soolan would be endan- 
gered; the native troops will readily follow the best pay-master, 
and aid a rebellious Bey in shaking off the rule of the Viceroy, 
to whom they attribute all their miseries. There is, indeed, a 
code of laws, but the will of the judge over-rides them all; and 
where the judge is sole master of life and death, and the state- 
ment of a prophetess tells more against a man than the clearest 
alibi, the accused has but little chance of justice or life. In 
Kordofan, as in his other provinces, Mehemet Ali has rendered 
travelling perfectly secure, even without the slightest escort. 
Now and then the traveller may be subjected to some petty 
thefts, but he will meet with no combined robberies, or even 
feel in danger of his life or liberty. ‘The government is equally 
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unfettered as to the rate of impost to be inflicted, as in the 
matter of justice. Money, so long as it can be squeezed out; 
cattle, butter, and above all slaves, form the revenue of the 
province. Drought may destroy the crops, or the locust ma 
eat up every green herb, or disease decimate the cattle; still the 
same sum is exacted, and the deficiency must be supplied with 
slaves. The much belauded civilizer of Egypt is the greatest 
slave-merchant in the world. When he meets on his road to 
Fazoglo a gang of slaves, the cunning old man liberates them 
to gain the good report of the Europeans who were in his com- 
pany, whilst he does not remit one head of the five thousand 
slaves demanded and eventually sent from Kordofan. It was 
nothing to him releasing a small gang that had but just left 
their native hills; the number would soon be made up by his 
officers in Kordofan, and the new freed-men were as likely as 
any to return in another gang, seized on by his active officers 
before they could escape to the woods and mountains. 

The Kordofanese villager lives in his low dark Tukkoli, a 
mere stack of poles thatched with basket-work and dockn straw, 
and affording in its basket-like apex a nest for the black stork. 
From two to five of these dark huts, enclosed with a sharp, 
prickly thorn hedge, form the habitation of a family, and a 
thorn bush, doing duty for a gate, lets in the occupants, and 
prevents the hungry camels from eating up the most tempting 
portion of the building, the dockn thatch. Easily movable, 
the owner carries off his hut if his neighbour's is on fire, or 
the situation does not please him; and now and then a whole 
village marches off when the insects have rendered the locality 
unbearable. The town resident, who does not aspire to the 
pretensions of an Egyptian house, forms his abode out of wood 
and sand—a mere enlarged swallow’s nest. 


“When a man has fixed upon a plot of ground on which he intends to 
build his house, the earth is excavated to the depth of half a foot, and as 
much of the sand dug out as is necessary for the building, is mixed with water 
at a well, at two or three paces distant from the site of the building. The 
foundation is now erected to a height of about two feet, and the labour is 
remitted for two or three days to allow the wall of sand to acquire a proper 
firmness. This latter proceeding is the more essential, as the whole fabric 
would tumble to pieces before it had attained its necessary height unless this 
precaution were adopted. When the destined elevation is completed, and the 
wall is thoroughly dry, thin rafters are laid horizontally across it, to form the 
skeleton of the roof. Mats of straw are now placed upon the rafters and 
covered with a layer of sand, which is then wetted; small pebbles of quartz 
are now strewn over this bed, and the whole mass is firmly beaten together. 
A fabric of this kind is not unlike papier maché, and, like the latter, would 
become perfectly saturated with the first rain, and fall to pieces, if they did not 
take the precaution of covering the whole with a coating of cow dung, which 
effectually keeps out water, and thus prevents the occurrence of such a 
calamity. It will easily be conceived that a house of this kind diffuses no 
very agreeable odour during the first few days after its erection, and that its 
colour is by no means the most pleasing: in the rainy season this plastering 
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has to be repeated several times, and yet the rain frequently penetrates. I 
have lived in one of these houses, and found the greatest benefit from my 
umbrella both by day and by night.”—Pp. 51, 52. 


The interior of a Kordofan hut, or sand-house, is as little 
encumbered with articles as that of the Moorish Arab. A 
slight bedstead, a leathern shield, a few spears, a water-pot, 
another for boiling, a third for merissa, the native beer, a flat 
earthen dish for bread, a few gourds for drinking vessels, a 
platter for boiled food, and a straw plaited dish, with a milk 
basket, so closely formed of interlaced rush that the liquor 
never exudes; these few articles, with a little provision, and a 
spare rag or so hung up round the Tukkoli, complete the furni- 
ture of the native’s hut. 

Now and then an attempt at ornament is made, and blue 
plates of English manufacture figure in the place of the earthen 
jars and straw dishes of the poorer huts. A straw mat is the 
native’s usual bed, the angareb, or bedstead, being a luxury 
indulged in by the higher classes alone. ‘The people are essen- 
tially idle, restricting their labour to the most necessary em- 
ployments; these finished, the native returns to his angareb, or 
his mat, to wile away the day in dozing and drinking merissa. 
The morning meal of the Kordofanese is far from tempting : 
first comes a pipe and some merissa, then a dish that requires 
the “ dura Kordofanesium ilia” to swallow and digest. In the 
presence of the guest, a sheep is seized on, decapitated, its 
abdomen ripped up, the stomach taken out, cleaned, cut into 
small pieces in a dish, and the gall bladder squeezed over the © 
mess as we would use a lemon; a quantity of Cayenne pepper 
completes the delicacy. Our traveller assures us, (those who 
taste must know best) that the aforesaid dish is not utterly 
beastly, and that the bitter of the gall, combined with the 
heat of the pepper, goes some way towards concealing the 
rawness of the paunch. If these provincials are bad cooks, 
it must be admitted that they are proficients in the science of 
duelling ; we recommend the following method to all English 
admirers of twelve paces, as even superior to fixing the victim's 
debts on his murderer, or salvying injured honour by pick-axes 
in a dark cellar :— 

“TI found a very singular custom prevalent for settling their affairs of 
honour ; these are generally disputes arising from love or jealousy, at which 
the young unmarried men have taken mortal offence ; the married, who cer- 
tainly have better cause for duelling, never proceed to such extremities; they 
are far more tolerant on the like occasions, and not very particular about such 
trifling affairs. The young men, on the other hand, take these things more 
to heart ; when, therefore, the friends have not been able to adjust the quarrel, 
a regular challenge is sent. ‘The duel takes place in an open space, in presence 
of all their friends and comrades who act as seconds, or rather as umpires. 
An augareb is placed in the middle of the field of battle: the two combatants 


strip, and, binding their shirts round their loins, each man places his foot close 
to the edge of the couch, the breadth of which simply separates them from 
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each other. A whip, made of one solid thong of the hide of the Hippopota- 
mus, is handed to each, and attempts to reconcile them are again resumed. 
If both parties, however, prove obstinate, or their sense of honour be too 
deeply implicated for them to yield, the signal of battle is at last given. He 
who is entitled to the first blow inflicts a severe lash on the body of his 
adversary, who instantly returns the compliment, and thus the conflict is 
kept up, blow for blow, with great regularity. The head must not be struck. 
The manner in which they lacerate each other is perfectly frightful; for the 
weapons are dealt with the utmost severity, and the weapon is sufficient] 
formidable to cause an immense enchymosis with the very first stripe; wit 
the third or fourth blow the blood begins to flow most copiously. Not the 
slightest expression of pain is uttered by the combatants, and the umpires 
remain cool spectators of the scene. Thus the duellists persevere, until the 
one or other, overcome with pain, or exhausted with fatigue, throws down his 
whip, whereupon the victor does the same, and both shake hands in sign of 
mutual satisfaction. Their comrades now rend the air with their exclamations 
of joy, and congratulate them on their reconciliation; their lacerated backs 
are washed with water, and the affair terminates with a copious libation of 
—> sundry jugs of which had been provided before-hand for the occasion.” 
ee] p- 61, 62, 


The women in Kordofan work nearly as much as the slaves, 
whilst their husbands sit by smoking or dozing, as the wife 
plats mats, baskets, or funnels for the house. They are re- 
garded as only one degree above servants, and should they not 
bear children, they are soon disgraced, and a female slave, if 
productive, raised in their place. Neither may they favour 
their husbands with more than two babes; the second child is 
the signal for a separate hut, dismissal from the rank of wife, 
and a miserable existence on a miserable pittance, whilst a 
younger wife takes the despised one’s place. Generally merry, 
the women delight in the dance whilst young, and when more 
sobered, they sit down in snug coteries, talking and making as 
much scandal as the most civilized dames of Europe. The dress 
of the people is far too scanty and simple to give much trouble. 
The Dongolavi, indeed, the richest of the tribes, do wear what 
is, when first put on, a white shirt with long sleeves, and a 
small cap to match; but the Tackeeyeh is soon darkened and 
made, by grease and dirt, as black as its owner. The dress of 
the generality of the natives is nearly pure nature’s livery; a 
simple cloth round the loins, with one end thrown over the 
shoulder, is the utmost the Kordofan peasant can boast of by 
way of garments. His hair hangs long in numerous plaits; on 
his left arm a double-edged sheathed dagger, and a few charms 
and a long hiltless scimitar hanging by a leathern thong from 
one shoulder, complete his walking attire. An oval shield 
and a few spears distinguish the warrior; remove the dagger 
and scimitar, and you have the dress of the woman; the 
hair, indeed, more exuberantly plaited and curled, and the 
skin a little more shining from frequent rubbings with the telka 
pomatum. There is still the vanity of ornament. The Kor- 
dofanese beauty prides herself on her greased plaited locks; 
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and rather than discompose her head-dress, makes her pillow of 
a hollowed board, fitted to receive the neck, and allow the 
much-loved curls to hang down on either side. The covering 
of the feet is the same in both sexes, rude leather sandals bound 
with straps. Almost every native keepsaslave. By few, if by 
any, are these slaves ill-treated, unless for attempting to escape. 
The males are restrained with fetters, in which they work; the 
females run at liberty, and, if pretty, often rise to the station and 
rights of their master’s wife. The male slave works in the 
fields; the female labours in the house, and passes half her time 
in grinding and baking cakes of dockn flour. Besides the dockn 
bread, the inhabitants have two national dishes, the assida, or 
maize flour boiled in water, and the woika, a ragout of dried 
slips of beef, pounded with bamie, and mixed with burnt onions, 
butter, and water. There is no want of meat; nearly every one 
keeps sheep and goats, and beef is sold, such as it is, for less 
than a penny a pound. Fowls, and such like delicacies, are 
confined to the huts of the wealthy and to festive meetings. 
The chief meal is that of the mid-day. 

“ Every family dines at mid-day; the men are first served; and when they 
have finished their meal, the women and children sit down. A straw mat is 
placed on the sand, in the centre of which a wooden dish is placed, containing 
assida and woika; while the necessary bread is served up on a flat straw dish. 
Every one present in the hut, the family as well as strangers, for no invitation 
is required, sit down with their legs bent under them, on the straw mat round 
the dish ; and on being invited by the master of the house, with the word Bis- 
millah, to help themselves, all plunge their hands at the same time into the 
dish. Each ay now takes as much as he can hold in his five fingers, and 
conveys it to his mouth. The bread is generally eaten at the same time; and 
thus they proceed, taking one handful after another, until the dish is emptied 
of the last morsel. If a stranger cease to eat first, the master of the house 
invites him to continue, not as a matter of ceremony, but in true kindness. 
During dinner little is _ for each individual endeavours above all things 
to satisfy his hunger. In the villages, curds and bread are served up in the 
dish at meals. The poorer class have not always assida, but the woika alone, 
and bread and milk. When the contents of the dish are coming to an end, one 
man rises after another. The master of the house receives no thanks, nor does 
he, indeed, expect them; for it is regarded as an understood thing that every 


one must be satisfied who happens to be present at the time of meals.” — 
Pp. 77, 78. 


Water alone is drank during dinner, the merissa being reserved 
until the eating is over. This drink is the only liquor of the 
country, and the one best suited to the climate: it is a pure, 
weak beer; when often filtered and refined it becomes Didl-bill, 
which when prepared with sugar and spices, is raised into the 
more luxurious beverage of Sansugot. As in all eastern nations, 
marriages are mere buying and selling, without the excuse of 
bartering for a piece of cloth as among the Berber tribes; and 
the death of the native is mourned with loud cries, and exter- 
nal symbols of grief, and flesh wounds, until the husband's or 
widow's distress is allayed by a new wife or a new spouse. 
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Medical knowledge they have but little, and that little is perfect 
hydropathy. The douche bath, and the warm coverings after- 
wards, were freely applied, with a pertinacity worthy of Graef- 
fenberg, to our traveller, when all but dead of the native fever, 
and, thanks to his strong constitution, did not prevent nature 
from effecting a cure. ‘The varied and almost opposite charac- 
ter of the inhabitants of Kordofan is thus described by Mr. 
Palme :— 

‘“‘ There exists, perhaps, no country in which the inhabitants are so various 
and diametrically opposed to each other in character as in Kordofan ; for after 
half a day’s jourriey from one district to another, the traveller is almost tempted 
to believe that he has arrived in a different country, subject to quite a different 
government, and professing a different religion. A shade of variation in the 
race of the people quite alters their characters. There are, properly speaking, 
three distinct races of men, abruptly differing from each other in the province, 
namely, the Negroes, properly so called, or aborigines; then the Arabs or free 
people; and lastly, those who have emigrated from Dongola. The negroes, 
who with the exception of many slaves, profess the faith of Islam, are to be 
met with distributed over all the five districts, and occupy themselves chiefly in 
agriculture. Their wants therefore are fewer than those of the trading popula- 
tion, who on their travels have become acquainted with many comforts, which 
have become additional necessaries imperative to them. These negroes, the 
greater part of which are Noubas, are of very amiable epee extremely 
hospitable, exceedingly fond of their children, and possess the most honourable 
feelings. In their dealings they are particularly upright, and there is no fear 
of being overreached in transacting business with them ; I will even go so far 
as to say there is less to be feared in their dwellings than in many European 
towns, which appear far more safe. They are sincere friends, and assist each 
other in all difficulties; are endowed with a strong attachment to their native 
country. When they are enraged, they utterly disregard life for the opportu- 
nity of revenge. Anger, however, is of extremely rare occurrence with their 
good tempers; and when a negro is observed to be carried away by passion, a 
few kind words are only required to pacify him; but harshness must by no 
means be resorted to.”—Pp. 107, 108. 


It is painful to know that with such a good disposition, and 
feelings so well fitted for education and social happiness, the 
negro of this district is even less capable of instruction than 
the generality of his race. Limited mental faculties, constitu- 
tional apathy, and an enervating climate, producing obtuseness 
of mind even in an European, are insurmountable barriers to the 
civilization of this candid and confiding race. Far different in 
habits and manners are the Arabs, or free people, all, excepting 
one copper-coloured tribe, quite as black as their negro neigh- 
bours. With nothing of the colour or the features of the 
Arab, these agricultural tribes lay claim to a pure Arab origin, 
and pride themselves on being the descendants of some tribe 
that wandered out of Arabia into Africa during the great 
migration of the seventh century. Stupid, proud, and sus- 
picious, they despise every one not of their own race, and are as 
treacherous in their dealings as the nation of which they boast 
themselves to come. Lastly come the athletic muscular Don- 
golavi, the most opulent persons in this poor country; the 
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leaders and owners of all the caravans that traverse it, the lords 
of its export trade. Coming from Dongola, they settle in Kor- 
dofan, as in almost every other negro state, until obliged to fly 
for debt, or some other of their many offences. ‘Truth they 
despise and hate, regarding the man who sacrifices his interest 
for the truth’s sake as a poor fool. “ In trading with them,” 
says Mr. Palme, “they should never be trusted with cash, 
which would be irrevocably lost, as they will part with their 
wives and their children rather than with money. They know 
no gratitude, and understand merely how to flatter. Ifa person 
accept anything of them he may rest assured they will demand 
twice as much as it is worth on the following day.” 

The religion of the province is Islamism, commixed with old 
heathen traditions and strange notions, resulting as much from 
utter absence of education, as from traditional opinions. The 
Turkish officers and the Dongolavi frequent the few mosques 
that raise their heads in the province, but care little to follow 
the precepts of the Koran. The generality of the people hold 
little more than a vague belief in God and the prophet, each 
man living and dying after a natural religion of his own, or of 
the house in which he has been born and bred. ‘The negroes, 
though professing Mohammedism, have some very peculiar 
notions and traditions of their own. The theory of transmigra- 
tion is firmly held among them, awarding to apes the disgrace 
of being animated by those human souls who have been wicked 
when in the human body. Sensible of the iniquity of mankind, 
they regard those animals with pity, and even reverence ; fearing 
to injure them, lest under that form they might be beating an 
ancestor, now undergoing his purgatorial punishment. With 
the apes they class the elephant and the parrot, as the possessors 
of migratory human souls; ascribing the intelligence of these 
creatures to that source, and regarding their near approach to 
reason as the workings of the imprisoned soul. The negroes 
have a traditional reason for the existence of black and white 
men. It is this:— 


“« When our first parents were driven out of paradise, the Lord came down 
from heaven every day to see his orders strictly executed, and to convince him- 
self that they — their daily bread by the sweat of their brow. Eve, or as 
the negroes call our first mother, Hauve, bore daily many hundred children, 
which she was obliged to show to the Abou (God the father) who sent them 
into all parts of the world, there to multiply. It happened once that he re- 
proached Hauve, and said he would not have any more of these dark babes ; 
took them immediately away from her, and transported them into the present 
Abyssinia. Shortly after this, Hauve brought forth another lot of similar 
children, which for fear of the Abou she locked in an oven to secrete them; but 
Abou, on his arrival, had a suspicion of what had transpired ; and as he did 
not receive a satisfactory answer from Hauve respecting the last children, 
hunted for them everywhere, and found them eventually in the oven. When 
they crept out of their place of confinement they were all quite black with soot. 
Abou, in his wrath at this second offence on the part of Hauve, again took 
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away her children, and swore that they should, in commemoration of their 
mother’s crime, remain for ever as black as when they emerged from the oven, 
and that nothing in the world should be capable of wiping off the stain. These 
children now became the original parents of the negroes.” —P. 187. 


Weare not militarily inclined, and therefore care but little for 
the condition of the black regiments of Kordofan, which bear 
the colours of Mehemet Ali. Curious, indeed, must be their 
parade array, in dirty white cotton uniforms, unwashed, and 
highly greased bodies, their muskets eaten thin with rust, and 
the flint supplied with a piece of wood, in place of the real 
article, long since bartered away for a little tobacco. When 
they mount, or rather sit on guard, their comrades and wives 
accompany them; with mats and pipes, seated on the ground, 
his musket laid by his side, the sentinel rises perhaps to salute 
his officer, but as for shouldering his weapon or presenting arms, 
that he never thinks of. His watch over, and the other guard 
arrived, he puts his mat and pipe under one arm, his musket 
under the other, and marches off to his barracks, leaving his 
officer to settle all the necessary changes. As for manceuvring, 
they cannot form a square without the sergeants taking the 
men by the arm, and placing them in the proper position. The 
cavalry are all Bedouins, naturally brave and good wild soldiers, 
but ruined by the folly of the government, which inflicts on the 
man punishment for the loss of his horse, and therefore makes 
him care more for its life than for success. Of the capability 
of these Mogrebbin to bear more than other men, our author 
gives an anecdote so very Munchausenish, that unless vouched 
for by him, we could not have believed the thickness of the 
human skull. 

“ The governor held a review of all the troops prior to a march—the occasion 
was a slave-hunt. After inspecting the Moghrebeen, he commanded them to 
dismount ; in the confusion attending this movement, a horse got loose and broke 
away. Some of the men pursued it on horseback, whilst others endeavoured to 
catch it on foot: and thus it happened that a Bedouin who tried to stop the 
animal came in collision with it, tA forehead, indeed, striking the front of the 
horse. Both man and beast instantly fell, the horse dead on the spot, but the 
man survived the shock several days.” —P. 209. 


These irregular troops might be made good soldiers ; as it is, 
all depends on the first moment whether they shall keep their 
ground, or save their horses by flight. Artillery is one of 
Mehemet Ali’s hobbies; and so far as numbers of guns and 
noise go, it has an imposing effect. But the “magnificum” re- 
mained only so long as it was “ignotum ;” and now, even the 
negro, at the periodical slave-hunt, laughs at the viceroy’s 
noise-makers, when he sees more balls go over than on his hill, 
and knows that the artillery-men never hit the mark, save by 
accident. The soldier’s time, ill-paid as he is, and compelled to 
serve for life, is bad enough in the field and the barrack; but 
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when sickness sends him to the hospital, his acme of misery is 
come, he may make his will and die; few ever escape from the 
hands of the licensed murderers—the ignorant doctors of Egypt. 
Half-educated, and utterly reckless, they are more dangerous 
with their little knowledge of medicine, than if confined to their 
original simples, or old women’s charms. The following dia- 
logue between the apothecary of the hospital of Lobeid and the 
nurse, gives some insight into the way in which patients are 
managed in the military infirmaries :— 

“ Apothecary.—‘ How is No.1?’ 

“ Nurse.— He is still feverish.’ 

“ Apoth.— It cannot be helped, for I have not had a drachm of quinine for 
several mouths past, and I have no other febrifuge; he will get better in time 
without physic. How is No. 2?’ 

“ Nurse.—‘ He died last night.’ 


“ Apoth.—‘ And is No.3 no better?’ 
“ Nurse.—‘ He wants nothing further, for in two or three days he will 


be dead.’ 

“ Apoth.—* How is No. 7?’ 

“ Nurse.—‘ I don’t understand his complaint: the patients tell me he had 
not been able to sleep for the last four nights; he has no appetite, and is con- 
tinually vomiting.’ 

“ Apoth.—( Making up some tincture of opium which he gives the nurse )— 
‘ There, that is to make him sleep. I know nothing about the other symptoms. 
What does No.8 say for himself; has his dysentery diminished ?’ 

“* Nurse.—‘ No, it has rather increased, and it will probably be all over with 
him this evening, so he wants nothing more ; but No. 9 may be discharged to- 
day.’ 

af Apoth—‘ How is No. 35?’ 

“ Nurse.—‘ I think he ought to be bled, for the inflammation increases.’ 

“ Apoth.—‘ I will have nothing at all to do with venesection, for I might be 
placed in the same unpleasant position with Dr. Ali Effendi, from whose pay 
three hundred piastres were deducted, because he divided the artery in perform- 
ing the operation, and the soldier was invalided. Is there no increase ?’ 

‘“* Nurse.—‘ Three patients ; two fevers, and I don’t know what is the matter 
with the third. But my comrades think it is the gout.’” 


With such attendance, such medical knowledge, such a supply 
of medicines, is it to be wondered that the poor sick soldier 
prefers to die in his own hut, trusting to his own simple reme- 
dies, and is obliged to be dragged by main force to the col- 
lection of clay houses, roofed with straw, ill ventilated, and 
undefended against the rains of the wet season, which is digni- 
fied with the name of the military hospital of Lobeid ? 

The great drought of the dry season, and the sudden violence 
of the rains, confine the vegetation of Kordofan to such plants 
as thrive quickly, and require little attention. Gardens are far 
from numerous, and the produce, if for sale, is never brought 
into the market, but disposed of by private contract with its 
owner. Cotton grows well; rice not so, acquiring a flavour far 
from pleasant. The dockn, however, is the staple growth of 
the fields, a kind of «millet, growing to the height of seven or 
eight feet. Without any agricultural implement but his has- 
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hash, a falciform instrument of iron, pointed at either end, 
and furnished with a staff in the centre, the peasant finds no 
difficulty in cultivating his light sandy fields, and seldom fails in 
securing a valuable crop. Should the dockn fail, the people take 
to the woods, and support life on the Egelit, the native yellow 
plum, which if cultivated might, with but little difficulty, be 
raised into an admirable fruit. Besides the gum and other 
trees usual in Egypt, Kordofan boasts its Tabaldi, a majestic 
tree of great height and spread, covered with flowers like the 
holly-oak, and at the distance appearing a forest of roses; its 
fruit is acid, its wood hard as ebony, and the tree itself often 
grows to the enormous circumference of forty feet and more. 

Among the birds of the province, including as they do the 
most beautiful specimens of the feathered tribes of radiant 
plumage, to a large aquatic bird, to which might be given the 
name of the conchologist, must be awarded the prize of sense 
and cunning. Living on shell-fish chiefly, and unable with its 
beak to force open the shell of the conchylia, this bird brings up 
the conch from the bottom of the pond, and places it in the sun 
on the beach, until the heat expands the valves, when it in- 
stantly inserts its beak so as to prevent its reclosing, and tears 
it asunder with its claws. Kordofan boasts of uo running streams, 
and with its ponds and lakes so exposed to drought, that in 
the hot season a heavily laden waggon might pass over the 
mud without making an impression, it occasions somewhat of 
astonishment that with the return of the wet season, numbers 
of fish, differing in size and variety, are to be found in the lakes 
and ponds. The native believes that the fish remain imbedded 
in the mud until the wet brings them once more to life. 
Mr. Palme, perhaps, discovered one cause of the reproduction, 
when he found in the wild duck that he shot, a mass of undi- 
gested fishes’ eggs gathered from the spawn on the White Nile, 
and doubtless discharged uninjured by the migratory birds on 
the lakes of Kordofan. 

With every wish to cull more information and amusement from 
Mr. Palme, and to follow him to the slave-hunts of Mehemet 
Ali, or the nomadic tribes of Darfour and the borders of the 
desert, we feel compelled to pay some respect to time and space. 
But before we conclude our review of this admirable book, let 
us notice these two curious facts—the existence of Egyptian 
Antiquities deep in the desert between Kordofan and Darfour, 
where, according to the wandering slave merchant, huge portals, 
high walls, and colossal figures of stone mark the power and 
the perseverance of the Egyptian of old. On the hills too, in 
the vicinity of Banda, dwell a race of people, by repute of 
Jewish origin, of white complexion, and large blue eyes, war- 
like and uncivilized, and predatory in thew habits. How mar- 
vellous are these strange detached. portions of different races, 
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without even a tradition to account for their migration and 
settlement. 

Let us now pass on to the highly interesting country of 
Christian Abyssinia, whose church dates back to the fourth 
century after the preaching of the Gospel, and whose kings are 
the true successors of the Christian Emperors of Ethiopia, the 
allies of the Caesars of Rome, and the friends of Christian 
Europe as far back as the sixteenth century, through the 
medium of the enterprising merchants and adventurers of 
Portugal. In early days the Abyssinian empire extended, not 
only to the African shore of the Red Sea, but beyond its waters 
to the opposite coasts of Asia. Gradually has it shrunk before 
the progress of Mahommedanism ; step by step the religion of 
the Crescent has driven the faith of Christ and the rule of the 
court of Shoa, not only from the coasts of Asia, but interposed 
between its boundaries and the Red Sea, a land abounding in 
tribes of fierce Mohammedans, who exercise a rude sway over 
nearly four hundred miles of territory. When the Portuguese 
opened up again the intercourse between Europe and Abyssinia, 
gladdened as they were with the discovery of a Christian king- 
dom in the heart of Africa, they were equally shocked with 
the, in their eyes, heresy and schism of the Abyssinian church. 
The supremacy of the pope was not recognised—the celibacy of 
the clergy not enforced—the Eucharist given in both kinds 
—the procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father alone 
affirmed—the doctrine of tradition much narrowed—purgatory 
rejected, or rather modified—images displaced by the paintings 
of the Greek church—and the heresy of Eutyches the faith 
of the church. Such was, and is, the faith of the church 
which the Portuguese Jesuits sought to overthrow, in the 
seventeenth century. Beginning at the fountain head, they 
converted the emperor, and the emperor proclaimed that the 
nation was converted to the Roman faith. But the nation 
would not change their faith, and the people would not obey 
the king; then followed persecutions, insurrections, and mur- 
derous conflicts. The peasants were defeated, and thousands 
fell in one battle. Such another victory, and the empire 
was ruined. The emperor felt that it was so, and the con- 
quered triumphed by their losses. “Hear ye, hear ye,” said 
the edict, “ we gave you the faith of Rome, for we believed it 
to be true. Multitudes of my children have been slain; we, 
therefore, restore the old religion—the faith of your fathers. 
Let your priests return again to their churches, and perform 
their accustomed offices.” Thus were the Jesuits defeated, and 
the ancient, though heretical, church of Abyssinia restored. 
One effect was, the sealing up of the country from Europe, and 
converting the resort of the merchant into the Ultima Thule of 
the adventurous traveller. 
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We have before us two formidable works on Abyssinia; the 
one all red and gold, with three gay pictures, professes, in three 
large volumes, to give us the history of the British embassy to 
the court of Shoa, and the personal experiences of the ambassa- 
dor, Captain Harris, during his eighteen months’ wanderings 
and residence in the country. The other, in two olive-green 
volumes, of equally formidable dimensions, gives the journeys 
and remarks of a Unitarian surgeon in the Indian service, who 
acted as supercargo to some supplies sent up to the embassy, 
from Aden. If the one book professes to tell the world, in 
rather high-flown language, what the embassy did, the other 
succeeds in showing, though such is not its object, what the 
embassy did not do. Hence a probability that between two 
partisans the truth may be elicited. We have neither intention 
nor inclination to attack or defend the ambassador or the surgeon. 
Few books, not of partisan politics, have been more bitterly 
attacked than the ‘sae of Captain Harris, or more eagerly 
defended. Several Quarterlies seem to have regarded the Shoan 
embassy with as much importance as the Otaheitan squabble, 
or the Prince de Joinville’s tirade. We ascribe so very little 
importance to the entire expedition, that we care little whether 
the Negoos was or was not overcome by the English presents, 
or whether the gifts of the adroit Gaul overset the labours of 
the English captain ; we regard both books as capable of afford- 
ing much information and more amusement: such is our only 
concern with them. 

To begin with the captain and his embassy. As far as we 
can decipher the very elevated style of the ambassador, a sort 
of hybrid between those of Gibbon and Bulwer, we believe that 
the embassy arrived at Aden in April 1841, and quitted it for 
Tadjura, on the African coast, by the middle of the next month, 
well provided with the necessary presents, provisions, horses, 
and escort, suitable to their journey. Once arrived in Tadjura, 
the difficulties of the expedition commenced. They were 350 
miles from Shoa; the country to be travelled through is generall 
low, barren, stony, uncultivated, hot, and ill provided wit 
water; the people, a tribe of the Arab Danakil, called the 
Adaiel, migratory, thievish, cowardly, treacherous, covetous, 
bigoted Islamites, sworn enemies of the white man and the 
Christian faith ; in short, as pretty a set of rascals as ever wan- 
dered over a dangerous country. Bribery does everything ; 
from the Sultaun to the poorest camel or mule owner, every 
one expects and obtains a proportionate present. ‘The bribery 
begins at Tadjura, and does not end until Shoa is reached; for 
the rule of the Sultaun of the Adaiel is merely nominal, and 
every tribe that lies between the gates of his capital and the 
borders of Abyssinia expects his fee for a safe passage for 
the kafilah. The fees once settled to the satisfaction of the 
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cunning, sordid, old Sultaun, the caravan set off under the 
guardianship of his brother, as its Ras, and was nearly a month 
before it reached the frontier town of Abyssinia. Despite of 
all the precautions and providings, many and grievous were the 
sufferings of the party in their passage through the Adaiel 
land. ‘The supply of water was scanty, the heat and glaring 
of the sun intolerable, the treachery of the natives unsurpassed. 
On the borders of the great Salt Lake, its stagnant waters daily 
decreasing from evaporation, and daily adding to the margin of 
encrusted salt, its mephitic stench pervading a close and hot 
valley, where one bush alone gave the least promise of shade, 
and the water made the parched lips smart with its saltness, 
the sufferings of the caravan were dreadful. The mercury rose 
to 126° in the shade; and water, such as could be drunk, was 
not to be procured; mules and horses were abandoned, and the 
men began to sink in despair, when a Bedouin brought one 
skinful of water to the camp. One skinful—just sufficient to 
revive the sufferers, and enable them to struggle on to the 
station at the well of Hanlefanta. The midnight assassination 
of three of the escort, shortly after, gave fearful proof of the 
treachery of the people through eas country they were 
travelling. At last the Hawash was reached, that strange 
inland river-lake, that flows through the Adel country, and sinks 
out of sight in the sandy lagoons of Aussa, rolling along its 
turbid stream between lofty, wooded banks, teeming with the 
birds and beasts of Africa. A short passage through a volcanic 
district now brought the embassy to the foot of the Abyssinian 
highlands. There, for the first time since they had landed in 
Africa, the travellers were refreshed with pure water, an invi- 
gorating breeze, and a cloudy sky. 

On every side, Abyssinia rises like a vast plateau from out 
the surrounding country, bordered by mountains that vary from 
six to ten thousand feet in altitude. Here and there, within 
this mountain range, rise other peaks and ranges, reaching, 
according to Riippell, in one place to the limits of eternal snow. 
This plateau has long been the home of the African Christian ; 
and despite the bold and dangerous progress of the great Napoleon 
of the Danakils in the 16th century, and the scattered intermin- 
gling of several Galla tribes with those of Amhara, which at present 
exists, the mountain country is the proper home of the ancient 
church of Ethiopia. With Northern Abyssinia, its imprisoned 
emperor, and its usurping minister, we have now nothing to do; 
it is sufficient to record its fast increasing desolation, under the 
scourges of maladministration and war. The kingdom of Shoa 
is in a far better condition, and its sovereign rules over a 
million of Christian subjects, and unnumbered hordes of pagans: 
one by one the neighbouring tribes have been subdued by his 
predecessors, and now yield a tolerable obedience to the present 
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monarch, Sahela Selassie. The table-land of Shoa, amid all 
Major Harris’s verbosity of description, must present a striking 
contrast to the rest of Abyssinia. 


“ Farm steadings and dwellinghouses repose secure from predatory bands, 
or hostile neighbours ; and although thickly inhabited, the land is unburthened 
by any over — On the elevated plateaux, a succession of gentle 
undulations of pasture and arable land, intersected by green meadows and 
bare-banked rivulets, rise in endless continuation to the view, undisturbed by a 
solitary tree. Villages and farm-houses proclaim a country which has long 
enjoyed the blessings of peace. The craggy mountains rise in magnificent 
ranges from the centre, divided each by a thousand chasms, in whose depths 
run clear gushing rills.” 


There is much more about “ tangled bushes,” “ eglantine,” (we 
suspect that the Major does not know what “eglantine” is: few 
do,) * myrtle,” “ smiling valleys,” that we must omit, content to 
describe the land as generally rich and fairly cultivated, and 
producing excellent crops of corn, clover, and trefoil, the first 
often twice in one year. The climate is far from good. The 
thermometer seldom reaches 70°, or falls below 35° or 36°; rain 
abundant, and often violent, as in the tropics, pours down during 
February and March, and from June to September ; the conse- 
quence is, that fogs and damp mists are too prevalent in the 
table-land to admit of its being healthy or pleasant. 

How exactly the embassy fared and progressed with his imperial 
majesty, is by no means easy of discovery, from the Major’s very 
diplomatic and inflated style. Opposition seems to have risen up 
against them from all quarters. The merchants feared for their 
monopoly, when they looked on the boxes of the embassy, filled 
full of 1 pate and Indian productions ; the clergy denounced 
them as “red heretics,” and converted the harmless act of 
toasting a tough dough cake—a present from his majesty—into 
producing a famine, by burning the king’s bread; the gluttony 
and mendacity of the people gave the Abyssinians but ill favour 
in the eyes of their diplomatic visitors, and the Moslem attendants 
fairly preferred the dangers of recrossing the Adel country to 
remaining any longer in the royal city of Abyssinia. Bribes, 
however, were as efficacious with the Christians of Shoa as with 
the Moslems of Tadjura. Presents of guns, and silks, and 
satins, consoled Sahela and his ministers; altar-cloths and 
ornaments overcame the prejudices of the priests ; and a display 
of artillery and rocket practice duly impressed both king and 
— with a better opinion of the “ red heretics.” 

nce apparently in the confidence of his majesty, the em- 


bassy’s chief was present at every cock-fight, from a review of 
the forces of the kingdom, on the anniversary of the discovery 
of the cross, to a cruel and disgusting expedition against a small 
Galla tribe, some few days’ march from Ankober, who had 
incurred the anger of the Negoos, for some acts of insubordina- 
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tion, and afforded him an easy and ready means of showing off 
his power and his cruelty to his visitors. Resistance seems to 
have been out of the question, and some hundreds of captives, 
and thousands of cattle, rewarded the valorous Sahela Selassie 
for his time and trouble. Once mixed up with the expedition, 
the Major seems to have remembered his duty: he persuaded 
the emperor to release his captives; and also, during his stay, 
obtained from Sahela Selassie the freedom of those children 
of his bond people, of whose origin we shall speak by an 
extract from Mr. Johnson. 


“In the years 1830 and 1831, when cholera made its circuit of the whole 
earth, it visited the kingdom of Shoa. It was preceded, for two snecessive 
years, by a great failure of crops, both of grain and cotton, and the people, in 
consequence, were reduced to the greatest extremity for food and clothing. 
Numbers fell victims from hunger alone; and to relieve their necessities, 
numerous acts of violence and robbery disturbed the usually peaceful state of 
society in Shoa. The Negoos, at this time, secured to himself the love of his 
subjects by the liberality of his frequent distributions of grain; but another 
calamity made its ane the cholera commenced its ravages, and he 
began to fear that his bounty must end by the exhaustion of his means. The 
famine increasing from want of cattle, which had died, to cultivate the lar d, 
the difficulty of obtaining food began also to be felt by those who had the 
means of purchasing it, and these, intruding with their applications, were sup- 
plied at a price, whilst the wretched poor were left to die. In this position, 
having nothing to dispose of but their labour, a starving multitude of some 
thousands appealed tothe Negoos to grant them food, and in return, to receive 
their freedom, or at least, their services for life. This was granted; and even 


after the cholera a 4 away nearly two-thirds of their number, above a thou- 


sand such individuals were found to be in bondage to the Negoos, and duly 
registered as slaves. This condition was certainly little more than nominal, 
for, except on extraordinary occasions, such as constructing the bridge dams 
over the streams on the road to Angohlahlah, and to Debra Bechan, or when 
employed in building stone enclosures for the Negoos, a service scarcely ever 
exceeding three days in three months, this class of slaves was never called 
upon for regular or long-continued labour.”—Vol. ii. pp. 158, 159. 


The children of these slaves, born after the surrender of their 
parents’ liberty, were claimed as bondmen; the claim was 
resisted, decided in favour of the children by the ‘* Womba- 
roitsh,” the king’s inferior judges, but negatived by the Negoos. 
The lower court pleaded the canons of the church against the 
king’s decision ; the friends of the children were eager in their 
remonstrances and solicitations, and the English embassy added 
their appeal, and eventually persuaded the Negoos to recall his 
decision, and confirm that of the “ Wombaroitsh.” 

On reading this short account of these slaves, no one can fail 
of being forcibly reminded of the appeal of the famished 
Egyptians to Joseph, as the officer of Pharaoh. ‘“ Wherefore,” 
said the Egyptians, “shall we die before thine eyes, both we 
and our land? Buy us and the land for bread, and we and 
our land will be servants unto Pharaoh, and give us seed, that 
we may live and not die, and that the land be not desolate.” 
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The connexion between the customs of the ancient Egyptians, 
as handed down to us in the Old Testament, and the modern 
Abyssinians, is far from uninteresting, and, doubtless, might be 
earried much farther, by careful research, than set out by 
Mr. Johnston, in his Notes of Travel. Every stranger that 
arrives in Shoa is the king’s guest, and becomes, on his reception, 
a “ Balla Durgo,” or receiver of rations, which are provided for 
him by the “ Balderabah,” or minister of guests, to whose 
especial care he is committed by the emperor. The custom of 
providing rations is very old among the princes of Abyssinia; 
the return expected from the guest, on his departure, is the 
blessing of the “ Balla Durgo;” to withhold this would be to 
question the king’s kindness, and would cause no slight uneasi- 
ness on the part of the Negoos, to whom the curse of his guest 
is as dreadful as that of a beggar to a poor Irishman. Lastly, 
the public oath of the Shoans is, by the life of the Negoos— 
“May Sahela Selassie die, if this be not true!” the perjurer 
incurring confiscation of goods and imprisonment. When 
Joseph accused his brethren of coming as spies, he said, 
“Hereby shall ye be proved: by the life of Pharaoh ye shall not 
go forth hence, except your youngest brother come hither.” 
And again, in the next verse—* by the life of Pharaoh surely ye 
are spies.” To his brethren and his father Joseph acts as 
“ Balderabah,” from the moment of their arrival to their final 
settlement; and there can be little doubt that the “ Balla Durgo” 
and the guest’s blessing is described, when we read _ that 
“Joseph nourished his father and his brethren, and all his 
father’s household with bread, according to their families,” and 
“that Jacob blessed Pharaoh, and went out from before 
Pharaoh.” 

Ankober, the capital of the Shoan kingdom, stands at an 
elevation of more than 8,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
crowding its 15,000 inhabitants on the sides of a regularly- 
shaped mountain, whose spire-like summit is crowned and 
covered with the palace of the Negoos. The palace, or rather 
village, of the Negoos, is a collection of long ungainly-lookin 
buildings, comprehending houses, stores, stables, and shed-like 
dwellings for the crowd of freemen and slaves that attend on 
his majesty. A fortified palisade and stockade cuts off this 
royal residence from the town, and its muddle of thatched 
houses, rising tier over tier up the mountain side. The embassy 
had the luxury of a house new built for them—a more than 
usually good specimen of Shoan architecture. The change 
from the Adel country to that of Shoa must have been striking. 
Many things seemed inverted; husbandmen tilled the hills, 
wandering tribes swarmed over the flat country: it was a change 
from daily danger to perfect security of person and property: 
from a nation of warriors to a nation of peaceful industrious 
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agriculturists: from men free to dare and do, to men crouching at 
the footstool of a sovereign prince—from Mahommedans of 
the most bigoted creed to Christians of no less bigoted zeal: 
from a land of the Koran to one of monks, crosses, churches, 
and monasteries. ‘The government of the Negoos is purely 
despotic ; and so dependent is law and order on the life of its 
fountain head, the emperor, that his death is a signal for tem- 
porary anarchy throughout his dominions. The accession of a 
new monarch to the throne is, as in most eastern, or rather most 
despotic kingdoms, a signal for the imprisonment of such of his 
relatives as he may have reason to fear as competitors. Sahela 
Selassie, like his predecessors, had shut up his relatives on his 
accession. A fit of sickness, during which the medical skill of 
the embassy was of service to him, predisposed him to listen to 
the petition of Major Harris, that he would release the captives. 
This he did; and sad was the sight of the seven royal captives, 
as they shuffled and tottered towards the imperial throne. For 
thirty years, in the damp vaults of Goncho, heavily manacled, 
compelled to preserve a stooping posture, they had worn away 
time in the manufacture of harps and combs, which they humbly 
offered at their relative’s footstool. Crippled in their bodies, 
blighted in their minds, the first sight of his relatives assured 
the Negoos that he was quite secure in tendering to them free- 
dom and the light of his presence for the residue of their days. 
The revenue of the Negoos arises from a tax on the produce of 
the earth, monopolies, and the presents from the four hun- | 
dred governors and fifty border-wardens who administer the 
government under him, and hold their places as long as they 
please the Negoos. In despite of many heavy taxes, and the 
arbitrariness of the government, the country flourishes, private 
property is respected, agriculture in high consideration, irriga- 
tion plenteous, the soil fertile, and in fine, a numerous population 
well supplied with the necessaries of life. 

Having thus followed out the course of the embassy, and given 
a few hints about Church and State of Shoa, we shall turn to 
Mr. Johnston’s volume for a most intimate acquaintance with the 
private life of the natives as well of the Danakil tribes of the 
Adel country as of the Christian people of Shoa. The ambassador 
is very apt to get in a pompous rage; and, while his station, 
perhaps, may have prevented his becoming intimately acquainted 
with the national life of the people through whose country he 
travelled, he may have met only with bad specimens, that would 
warrant his running titles of condemnation against the Adel 
people of “habitual laziness,” “affection for rancid tallow,” 
‘miserly disposition,” &c. &c. with which he adorns his pages. 
There is, however, too much generalization of abuse—too much 
of calling of names, and not giving facts, for us to receive with 
implicit credit the character of the Danakil, or the Abyssinians, 
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given by Major Harris. We much prefer Mr. Johnston’s account, 
both as more probable in itself, and also as more likely to be correct, 
from the fact of the writer having lived among the people he 
describes, and shared with them their huts and their tents. At 
the same time, we must remember that the surgeon and the 
major fell out in a grievous quarrel, and that a wish to contra- 
dict the ambassador’s book may have unwillingly biassed the 
writer in his sketches of the nations through whom both authors 
travelled. 

Early in January, 1842, Mr. Johnston started from Aden for 
Tadjura, in charge of some stores for the embassy at Shoa: 
the necessity of negotiating for a passage through the medium 
of the Sultaun of that place caused his introduction at the 
Tadjuran court. ‘Two subdivisions of the Adu Allee tribe 
occupy Tadjura—the Burhauto and Dursarrah. Each has its 
own chief, who alternately assumes the title of Sultaun, whilst 
the chief of the other tribe acts as his vizier. Mahomed, the 
Sultaun of Tadjura in 1842, was of the Burhauto, his vizier of 
the Dursarrah family. Here is the Sultaun’s portrait :— 

“‘He was a man at least sixty years of age: round his closely-shaven head 
was wrapped a dirty white muslin turban, beneath which wasa very light Arab 
skull-cap, of open wickerwork, made of the mid rib of the palm-leaf. Naked 
to his waist, over the right shoulder and across his chest was slung a broad belt 
of amulets, consisting of numerous packages, the size of a small cartouch- 
box, alternately of red cloth and of leather, each of which contained some 
written charm against every evil that he feared, or for every desirable good. 
A common checked cotton fotah, or cloth, reaching to the knees, was fastened 
around his middle by a leathern belt, in which was secured a handsome sword 
of silver, and completed his dress. In his hand he held a light spear, that 
served to support his long, spare figure, as he walked, or sometimes to chastise 
a rebellious urchin, or vituperative female of his household, by dropping the 
heavily-iron-tipped end not very gently on their heads and shoulders, But 
little attention was paid to him by his tribe, beyond the simple acknowledg- 
ment of him as their chief; and the title was only valuable as an excuse for 
demanding from merchants and strangers some paltry present, which alone 
constitutes, as far as 1 could observe, the revenues of the state of Tajourah. 
Beyond the limits of the town the authority of the Sultaun was disclaimed ; 
and, in fact, it was very evident, that to hold quiet possession of the town, a 
species of black mail was extorted from him and the inhabitants by the 
Bedouins of the surrounding country.”—Vol. i. pp. 6, 7. 


The first attempt at negotiating a passage to Shoa failed, and 
when, more than a month after, it was renewed with better 
success, the Tadjurites and their Sultaun contrived to consume 
nearly a month in arranging the Kafilah, with which Mr. John- 
ston was to cross the Adel country. It was little use that the 
travellers complained: all they got were excuses and fresh 
promises, until the threat of removing the boxes for the embassy 
back again to Aden brought the matter to a close, under the 
fear of losing their lucrative employment. ‘ Justice,” they 
were assured by one of their deceitful friends, was to be had in 
Tadjurah; and he illustrated it by the method of punishing a 
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thief. ‘ We drag him down to the beach,” said Cassim, “ and 
haul him about in the sea-water till his stomach is quite full; 
then we drag him along the sand till he throws it up again ; after 
that we kill an ox, eat him (the ox, not the thief), and make the 
thief pay for it; then he is received into society again.” We 
recommend this to the Prison Commissioners, and all connoisseurs 
in secondary punishments. 

On the 27th of March the kafilah started; and sadly dilatory 
was its progress. The “ Aikem’s,” (the name by which Mr. 
Johnston went) use of fire-arms from the first inspired his com- 
panions with a wholesome respect for him, and made them con- 
fine their operations against him to little more than perpetual 
importunities for small presents, a few needles, a sheet or two 
of writing-paper, or a cotton handkerchief or so, and now and 
then a little dexterous thieving. The sixth day of their march- 
ing was enlivened by the prospect of a fight with the Bursane 
Bedouins, who threatened to stop the progress of the kafilah. 
The bold front of the small party, and the shining barrel of the 
* Aikem’s” gun, persuaded the Selenien to come to terms, and 
to take three pieces of blue cotton, and in return, guarantee a 
safe passage through their territory. A similar present prevented 
a rencontre with the Muditu tribe, whom they met some seven 
days after their Bursane brethren. This latter station affords a 
curious sketch of the toilet of a Bedouin dandy. Garathmee 
and Moussa, two of the escort, having obtained a fat sheep’s- 
tail, and Mr. Johnston’s cooking-pot, and melted the fat over 
the fire, the hairdressing commenced, by pouring the oily liquor 
into a bowl:— 


‘* Moosa then took his seat upon the ground, sitting between Garathmee’s 
legs, who commenced, with a long skewer-like comb of one prong, to comb out 
and arrange the rather tangled mass of long stiff curly hair, which was the 
eeg and chiefest care of Moosa. Having tastefully adjusted the ends of the 
1air behind, and over the ears, in one regular line, and brought it to a level 
surface all over the head, Garathmee then took a large mouthél of the melted 
fat from the bowl, and suddenly applying his lips to the surface of the hair, 
continued to send it in spirts, so as fairly to spread it over every part; and to 
do it effectually and properly, taking several fresh pulls at the bowl, until he 
thought a just half was expended, when he got up, and exchanged places with 
Moosa, who did for him the same friendly office. After this operation had 
been duly performed, the character of their hair was completely changed, and 
at a distance seemed, Moosa’s more especially, as if each had on a skull-cap of 
frosted silver.” —Vol. i. pp. 142, 143. 


A third fight with some Wahamas, which actually went as 
far as some ugly wounds, and which showed the Dankalli method 
of fighting, as well as the tariff for injuries received, (vol. i. 
pp- 278—280,) seem to have been the only exciting circumstances 
during the five-and-twenty days which were consumed in 
arriving at the banks of the Hawash, the nominal boundary of 
the Shoan kingdom. Mr. Johnston’s reception at Farree, the 
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frontier village, was hospitable in the extreme; the appointed 
officer selected for him his house and garden, whilst the people 
contributed, without grudging, their appointed amount of 
crumpet-like cakes, and the Wallasmah Mahomed sent down 
from his residence at Guancho five gallons of strong ale to add 
to the feast, with which our travellers’ first evening in Abyssinia 
was closed. Mr. Johnston admits, however unwillingly, the 
proneness of the tribes who occupy the Adel country to 
shed human blood, and to regard each successful assassination 
as worthy of being commemorated, as the red man does the 
death of an enemy in open fight. The bloody scalp records the 
one, the additional personal ornament the other. Our author, 
however, contends for their bravery and their general honesty, 
especially as distinguished from the people of Tadjurah, and the 
other inhabitants of the towns on the Red Sea. ‘The care with 
which the boxes of the embassy left behind them on their 
passage, were preserved by the Dankalli, goes far to support 
this view, in despite of the repeated pilferings and deceptions 
with which Mr. Johnston’s diary is filled. Their bravery may be 
admitted ; but we hardly see sufficient ground for our author’s 
grand decision, “ that they are the remains of a once great and 
powerful people, the vices of whom have outlived the period of 
their decline as a nation.” 

The doctor’s first interview with Wallasmah Mohammed, the 
hereditary governor of Efat, by no means bore out the reputed 
favour which the British mission at Shoa were said to enjoy. 
Instead of the despatches for the ambassador proving a passport 
to the bearer, they were taken from his attendant, and his own 
person put under duress, and his threats of his queen’s and the 
ambassador’s anger met with counter threats of handcuffs. 
Indeed, the doctor soon found that the less he sported the pro- 
tection of the embassy the better for him, and that he was far 
more respected by Sahela Selassie and his officers as a simple 
European traveller, than as a dependent on the cold patronage 
of the ambassador. After a delay of a week at Farree, in 
the Mohammedan province of Efat, that extends from Haw- 
ash to the table land of Abyssinia, the doctor received his 
orders to come to the royal presence at Angolahlah, with the 
stores for the embassy. ow commenced the tedious and 
er ascent into the table land, compensated indeed by the 

nglish-like lanes and wooded spots that’ here and there 
cheered the doctor’s journey. And, indeed, it required the 
freshness of the air, the flowers of the jessamine, and the 
hedge-rose of England, clustering over the dark green leaves of 
the wayside thorns, to compensate for the long flight of hill 
steps, the giant staircase that leads from Farree to Ankober ; 
nor was the road from thence to the royal residence at Ango- 
lahlah less difficult, especially after the Airahra is crossed. 
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“ T believe, that, to be daily in use, and traversed by hundreds of indivi- 
duals, the Tchakkah road is unequalled in the world for steepness, roughness, 
and everything else that can contribute to make a road difficult and unsafe. 
Now a brawling stream, rushing down into the Airahra, covers with a slippery 
slime the bald face of the rock; here loose crumbling stones treacherously 
detach themselves from beneath the struggling hoofs of the mule; and there, 
an actual cataract, of at least eight feet high, has to be scrambled over, 
splashing through spray, and the flying gravel dislodged by the ascent. 
Zigzag parallels, as they are termed in fortifications, are the exact description 
of the route we took up the most perpendicular cliffs; and our faces were 
alternately turned nearly due north and south, as we succeeded in accom- 
plishing some ten or twelve yards in the traverse, at every turn we made 
peeping over into a deep abyss that yawned before us, and prevented our ride 
from being extended longer in that direction.”—Vol. ii. pp. 62, 63. 


Like the ascent of the Rhigi in its zigzag parallels, the com- 
parison fails on the summit of the mountain being attained. 
Before the traveller there is no descent, but an extensive table 
land, where a Scotch climate, and Scotch vegetation, in inter- 
tropical Africa, gives him the idea of a mistake in nature. The 
doctor’s quarrel with the ambassador rendered his journey to 
Angolahlah useless, so back he went, first to Ankober, and 
then to Aliu Amba, with his new servant Walderheros, a good 
specimen of a Shoan, to glean what he could of Abyssinian 
customs, and to nurse his ague and fever the best he could in 
the small native house in which he abode. A sudden summons 
to leave Shoa had a totally contrary effect. The doctor hastened 
to Angolahlah, forwarded his letter from the governor-general 
of India to the Negoos, and partly through the effect of the 
great seal on the document, and the judicious presents he made, 
his departure was countermanded, and he returned to Aliu 
Amba in care of a Balderabah, with orders to learn the 
Amharic language under the pupillage of the Sheik, appointed 
by the Negoos. Once located in Aliu Amba, the doctor seems 
to have become a great favourite. He made sugar, and pre- 
sented it to the Negoos, and in return received a present of a 
house of his own; and when he succeeded in manufacturing 
good gunpowder, his standing with the Negoos was rendered 
firm. The doctor's description of the market at Aliu Amba 
gives a good idea of the Shoan people and their ways. At the 
entrance, on the low wall that surrounded the market-place, sat 
the governor receiving the tolls, the handful of grain, the 
gourd-shell of butter, or the salt-money, which is paid for the 
privilege of selling in the market, and now and then holding 
his court of Piepoudre over the many disputed bargains of the 
market people. After a short stroll through the market, the 
doctor and his servant started off for the “ salt brokers,” and 
their heaps of “ahmulahs,” to obtain change for a dollar. 

“ These ahmulahs are thin bricks of salt, which have been not unaptly com- 


pared in size and shape to a mower’s whetstone ; they vary some little in sizes, 
but few of them are less than eight inches long. The breadth across the 
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centre of the ahmulah {is a little over two inches, whilst at the extremities it 
scarcely measures oneinch. The height or thickness is uniform, usually about 
au inch and a quarter. As may naturally be supposed, this money becomes 
denuded by use, and a great difference exists between the weight of a new 
specimen, and one that has been in exchange many months. During the 
rainy season, the waste of the ahmulahs is very great, although the inhabitants, 
by burying them in the wood ashes of their large hearths, or suspending them 
in the smoke from the roof, endeavour to preserve them, at that time, from the 
action of the moisture of the atmosphere.”—Vol. ii. pp. 232, 233. 


A shower of rain, or a salt-loving cow or sheep, is as detri- 
mental to the finances of a Shoan shopkeeper, as a swindler or 
a bankrupt banker; for where twenty “ahmulah” will 
purchase a Maria Theresa dollar, if of current weight, when 
much worn out they are no longer currency, and can only be 
weighed in barter. The salt-brokers bring this strange money 
from Giddem, some forty miles from Aliu Amba, whither it is 
brought from the salt plain of Ahoo, and exchanged at the rate 
of eight-and-twenty to thirty “ ahmulahs” for a good dollar. 
Like the Spartan coin, its difficulty of coinage increases its 
value. The “ salt-broker” charges forty per cent. for his forty 
miles from Giddem to Aliu Amba, and at Angolahlah the extra 
sixteen miles reduces the exchange to sixteen ahmulahs for a 
dollar. Everything is reasonable in Shoa, from two dollar 
horses to cotton cloths. One article alone is contraband, that is 
honey, which is claimed as royal property by the Negoos; the 
honey seen in the markets is, therefore, but the refuse of the 


droppings of the comb, mixed with fragments of wax and dead 
bees. ‘The doctor, provided with his change, now starts for 
home. 


“ Walderheros slings over his shoulder a broad chain of ‘ ahmulahs,’ con- 
nected together by the pliant /i¢ bark; ten of the salt pieces reposing on his 
chest, and the other half-dollar’s worth in a corresponding manner hung upon 
his back. Having arranged his burden, the change for one dollar, we proceed 
together, saluting Tinta as we pass him, sitting in judgment upon a case of 
dispute that has just arisen; with shoulders bare, the noisy declamant address- 
ing him, gesticulates with much energy; the etiquette of respectful undress 
(unrobed to the waist,) admitting of the freest exercise of the upper limbs, 
and a corresponding display of the most approved oratorical action is the con- 
sequence,’’—Vol. ii. pp. 244, 245. 





The rude method of administering justice among the Tadj- 
urah people finds no parallel among their more refined and 
more honest neighbours in Shoa: an oath before the priest is 
decisive. 

“ In cases of suspicion and doubtful guilt, the Shoans follow certain in- 
structions which they say are contained in the epistles of St. Paul, and point 
more particularly to that passage in the sixth chapter of Hebrews, where it is 
said, ‘ An oath for confirmation is the end of all strife.’ It is, therefore, cus- 
tomary for the accuser and the accused to present themselves at a church, 
where, before a priest, mutual oaths are required to be taken; the former 
swearing to the loss of the property, the latter, that the crime laid to his 
charge is unfounded; and there, unless further evidence is obtained, the 
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matter ends. Should the accused refuse to purge himself in this manner of 
the accusation, it is considered as a confession of guilt, and the priest then acts 
as mediator, and generally, on receiving a small fine for the use of the church 
from the delinquent, he is made the agent to restore the stolen property to the 
rightful owner, and the affair is quietly hushed up among them.”—Vol. ii. 
pp. 316, 317. 


The description of the sect of the Tabeebs is curious: ac- 
cording to the doctor’s information they live together, male and 
female, in the same monastery, though in separate portions of 
it, regard the Saviour as a man without a father, pay no rever- 
ence to the Blessed Virgin, have no moveable ark like the other 
Christians of the country, fast every day except Saturday and 
Sunday, have no beds to sleep on, but pass the night in their 
churches, ranged along the wall, on low seats, on which they 
pray and sleep, secured from falling forward by a strap fastened 
across their bodies. Above forty of these monasteries exist in 
Shoa. 

And now, on taking leave of our medical traveller, not 
from lack of good extractable information in his volumes, 
but from the length of our article, let us say a few words of 
the author and his views. If we may justly complain of the 
diplomatic obscurity of the major, and the difficulty of tracing 
his progress by dates, we cannot do so with the doctor, who has 
registered each day’s work in his volumes. The doctor, we have 
said, is Unitarian, and, what is remarkable for one of that sect, 
very ready and eager to confess his Unitarianism, and inclined 
to regard the Mohammedans, with their belief in one God, with 
more respect than the Christians of Shoa and their (imperfect) 
Trinitarian creed. The readers of Leslie will remember the 
celebrated address of the Socinians to the ambassador of 
Morocco in Charles IId.’s time. The tone displayed by the doctor 
on the matter of miracles, is plain scepticism; such was to be 
expected in this qurater, and we had hoped that it were as 
unnatural in Socinianism as in Christianity; alas, it is but one 
more example of the undoubted tendency of heretical error 
towards infidelity! Of the state of the Shoan Church, we 
should have been glad to have gleaned more full accounts from 
both travellers ; the doctor, indeed, does not pretend to give an 
account of it, whilst the ambassador, pean much, and 
making a great display, clearly evinces his own incompetency 
for that part of the subject, as he does his credulity in crediting 
the tales about the pigmies and the cannibals. On the whole, 
the two books are antidotes the one to the 6ther; and the reader 
of both will hardly fail of obtaining a good idea of Shoa and its 


people. 
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The Gospel before the Age: or Christ with Nicodemus. Being an 
Exposition for the Times. By the Rev. R. Montcomery, 
Minister of Percy Chapel, London; Author of “ Luther,” &c. &c. 
London: Baisler. 8vo. Pp. 394. 


WE have had considerable misgivings as to the propriety of 
noticing this book. It is even now scarcely clear to us whether 
Mr. Montgomery was in earnest when he wrote it, or whether, 
like practitioners in certain other professions, he thought it 
necessary or convenient, when about to make his début in Lon- 
don, to advertise himself through the medium of a goodly octavo, 
and it through himself. These doubts have suggested them- 
selves seriously to our mind, not only from the apocryphal* 
title of the book, from its dedication, and the manner of printing 
it, and other little significant matters of this kind; but from the 
fact, on which we would stake our whole critical reputation, 
that there is not a word of originality in the whole 394 closely- 
printed pages. We beg pardon, words and phrases of most 
undoubted + originality occur passim in most Garbettian pro- 
fusion. We noted them down for awhile, till our list increased 
beyond bounds, and we were compelled to stop. Many of these 
are compounds of the most vulgar manufacture, betokening a 
determination to innovate even where there is no invention. Such 
are participles and adjectives used adverbially to give intensity to 
an already overloaded epithet (as “arrestingly-peculiar,” “ trans- 
formingly-brought,” “ importantly-connected,” &c. &c.) This 
remarkable poverty of idea, joined with such extravagance of 
diction, does seem to throw a great doubt upon the sincerity of 
the writer. We are willing, however, to take the view which 
is more favourable to Mr. Montgomery. For our Article’s sake, 
at all events, we will suppose him sincere in all that he has 
written ; and we shall now have to speak of him as the repre- 
sentative of a party by no means despicable, as regards numbers. 
Let not Mr. Montgomery, however, misunderstand us. We 
are not going to identify him in sentiment with any other 
human being. Like Mr. Maurice, he is of the no-party party. 
He is a ovufsoAov to himself: the measure of his own mind. 
These gentlemen, together with Mr. Isaac Taylor and Mr, 
Garbett, anathematize all parties and party names; but, mean- 
while, the only reason why there are not Mauriceites and 





* We have been often puzzled to know what a previous title chosen by this 
gentleman can mean,—“ Reflective Discourses!” On whom do they “ reflect 2’ 
on the author, the reader, or the subject? or what is reflected? light or darkness ? 
credit or disgrace? Our present conclusion is, that the word ‘reflective’? must be 
meant as the trans!ation of the Aristotelian émdeumrixds,—written for the purpose of 
display. 

+ We may here note some strange misquotations: “the joints and marrows,” 
“speak evil of dignities and abominate powers that be,’ “Revelation zxaiz.,” are 
texts and references given within a few pages of each other. 
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Montgomeryites, as well as Puseyites, is simply because their 
respective theories, as wholes, do not commend themselves to 
any two other individuals in the realm; at least, such have not 
yet declared themselves: and we suppose a Sect, like a resolu- 
tion, requires a seconder, in order to gain a locus standi. So it 
happens at present, we believe, that they are unknown even in 
the pages of “ Evans's Sketch of all Religions,” 

We will now endeavour to describe the sentiments of our 
author. It has been already implied that he is neither High- 
Church nor Low-Church. He is of the “ All-Church” school : 
which most men seem to think equivalent to no Church at all. 
He repudiates all party names, and all reviling of adversaries. 
This no doubt is most amiable and commendable; and this he 
would have us believe is his special characteristic. Let us see 
how he carries it out in practice. 

Here we feel bound in fairness to let Mr. M. state his own 
case, seeing, no doubt, his censures are meant to apply to our 
own Review, no less than to others :— 


“When a rabble of miscellaneous minds, unspiritual and unholy, rush into 
polemical warfare under the guise of anonymous ‘editors,’ ‘ correspondents,’ 
&c.,—who can predict the peril to which the national religion is thus exposed? 
And truly, many a Christian heart must ache to see the mad injustice, the 
miserable scorn, and the unhallowed bitterness which now contaminate our 
ecclesiastical literature. And how is our dejection increased, when we learn 
that these men, who are thus engaged in mutual abuse, assault, and recrimination, 
are the professed ministers of Him who said, ‘ Love one anotuer!’ Verily, 
Sir, had Christ bequeathed a command, ‘Hare one another,’ how orthodox . 
would many of our ministerial brethren now appear! Not a week passes, but 
some new ‘Society,’ is formed; and there is hardly a single journal, or review, 
or paper called ‘religious,’ which does not contain paragraphs so truculent, and 
personalities so malignant,—that the literature of heathenism might blush to 
own them, When will this shocking exhibition terminate? When will this 
most humiliating contention between men who have the same commission, and 
exercise the same holy functions, be allowed to terminate? But if this 
controversy must be continued; if indeed the conscience of either party is 
embarked in their cause,—surely the tone and temper in which it is continued 
may be Christianized and chastened! Sad indeed is it beyond all epithets to 
describe, to find the pestilent language of this world’s strifes and discords 
adopted by Churchmen, even in handling the most awful mysteries and thrilling 
solemnities of our Church. Of course, while controversies are carried on by 
men who are critics par metier, and authors by trade,—low personalities, pitiful 
jealousies, and sordid envies, are things we expect to find. Except where a 
noble spirit of conscteNTIousNEss before God exists, and a reverence for absolute 
truth prevails, we are sure to find our system of irresponsible journalism too 
often exhibiting little more than the last drivel of wah minds, and worthless 
hearts. This, we repeat, ought not to surprise us. You cannot imagine the 
writings will be superior to the writers: for just as the man is in his own 
moral nature and spiritual being, so will he be when be comments on a book, 
an author, or a creed. But in a far sublimer mode should the spirit of discussion 
actuate our Church. It is disgraceful above all expression to declare, when 
the ambassadors of Christ condescend to borrow the pitiful slang, and pirate 
the worn-out phraseology of a sordid press,—in order to make a ‘ Hicu 
Cuuncuman ’ look ridiculous, or a ‘Low Cuurcuman’ appear inconsistent.”— 
Dedicatory Epistle, pp. xxx. xxxi. 
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Upon the justice or injustice of this hacknied charge our 
subject does not properly lead us to remark. Nevertheless, we 
are tempted to say a few words. In the first place, there seems 
to be a confusion in the writer's mind between “anonymous” 
and “irresponsible.” We deny that anonymous writing—at 
least when periodical—is in any sense “irresponsible.” We 
certainly do not ourselves feel any exemption from responsi- 
bility— we acknowledge a responsibility to the character of the 
Journal in which we write, to the Church, and, above all, to 
God, the Judge of all—though we are free to admit, at the same 
time, that we do rejoice in reflecting that our name will not be 
known to Mr. Montgomery, lest we should be so denounced in 
“ Percy Chapel,” that one of the excited “hearers ” should feel 
“a call” to avenge himself by brute violence upon our head. 
But is it not demonstrable that more truth is spoken, and with 
less respect of persons, under this system than under any other ? 
Do we, in point of fact, use the same sincerity in plans! Fo one 
to another? When do we hear one man venturing to correct 
another to his face? And further, are not arguments which 
have no name to back them more likely to be weighed im- 
partially than when the mind is biassed either for or against them 
by a preconceived opinion of the writer? When persons speak 


‘ of this kind of writing being irresponsible, it only proves, we 


think, that they would use it so if they had the opportunity. 
Happily, however, the conductors of our higher Reviews and 
Journals entertain a different view of their responsibilities ; and 
though it may be humiliating to the self-love and vanity of a 
large tribe of authors that truth should in this way reach their 
eyes and ears, we do not scruple to express a hope,—a hope 
founded on the highest morality and purest reverence for truth, 
—that this form of writing may continue among us. Upon the 
same principle, we conceive it by no means difficult to defend 
the use of ridicule and sarcasm, and that kind of censure of 
individuals which is often called personality. 

But to return to Mr. Montgomery. it might be expected 
that, after such a sweeping condemnation of his anonymous 
brethren, he would himself be most careful of the good fame of 
others. Whether or not he is thus scrupulous will appear 
sufficiently from two instances. 1, The system of his opponents 
he designates, in his “ Dedicator Epistle,” inscribed to Mr. 
Gladstone, in remembrance of having met him once in his 
undergraduate course in Oxford, fourteen years ago!—as a 
“species of Satanic Judaism,” printing these two last words in 
capitals. And again, when he comes to speak of the early 
efforts of the authors of the “Tracts for the Times” and their 
friends, he deliberately writes down these words :— 

“The principle on which the Romanistic party,” (so he calls them,) “ proceeded 
from the beginning was unsound. Let us even grant their own sentiments 
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touching the degeneracy of our Church to be quite correct, and still we maintain 
that the plan they pursued in seeking to restore her energies and recall her 
dignities,—was altogether founded upon a shallow view of human nature, and 
the real state of the case. Their method, obviously, was this :—‘ things are 
come to a desperate pass, and tend to a direful corruption; we must therefore 
exterminate extremes by extremes; apply certain doctrinal opposites to repulse 
opposites ; put contrasts to battle against contrasts, and formalism to annihilate 
fanaticism ; and thus carry on a warfare of denunciation and contradiction, till 
we have established our dogmas and doctrines on the ruins of sectarian errors 
and schismatics.’ ”’—P. 329. 


Now, we do maintain that it would be impossible for the most 
malicious anonymous writer, in the lowest Journal, to have indited 
amore libellous and lying charge than this which Mr. Mont- 
gomery has ventured to put his name to. It has been admitted 
again and again, by those who are most opposed to these Tract 
writers, that their views at the beginning were moderately and 
cautiously propounded. Indeed, this is the gravamen of the 
charge alleged by all those gentlemen who have stopped at 
their own certain point, from poor Mr. Golightly, who furnished a 
considerable part of the money for publishing the “ Tracts” and 
for building Littlemore Church, of which he hoped to have been 
Incumbent, in ascending scale up to the various authors of 
“ Narratives” and “Statements,” and the stranglers of the 
* British Critic.” 

But, in point of fact, no one has better cause to know the 
falsehood of this statement than he who made it. We come 
now to another charge, which, as we said before, applies to many 
besides Mr. Montgomery, or we should not have troubled 
ourselves with his book. We have stated above that Mr. M.'s 
book was made up of borrowed sentiments, translated into a 
pompous, unreal, and un-English phraseology. But poverty of 
sentiment, it might be alleged, is a man’s misfortune, not his 
fault, and there is nothing new under the sun after all. Well: 
we would admit the validity of this defence, because, although 
it might be asked why a person should publish if he has nothing 
new to say, the reply might be made, that the argument or the 
intelligence will probably be communicated to a fresh class of 
readers, and so good willbe done. We say that we would admit 
this line of argument, presupposing, of course, as is partly at least 
the case with Mr. Montgomery, that the matter is well selected. 
But when a person unites to this habit of borrowing other men’s 
ideas—and when profit is made by them, it is a habit of question- 
able propriety—a most unmitigated abuse of the very persons 
whom he has robbed, we are called most loudly to protest 
against the — And this is really the case with Mr. Mont- 
gomery. e print the charge, after his own fashion, in 
“arrestingly peculiar” letters. He has absolutely borrowed every 
idea which his book contains from these very Tract-writers whom he 
thinks it now convenient to denounce in such unmeasured language. 
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While his great mind was hardly enduring the exile of a year’s 
Diaconate among the boors of one of our midland counties— 
“like an oak in a flower-pot” (the simile is not our own)—it 
appears that he must have condescended to make himself familiar 
with these denounced writings; so familiar that they have 
become an integral and inseparable part of himself, and he is now 
unconsciously translating them into the Montgomery tongue, 
while he is anathematizing their authors. Let any one, for 
example, who is well acquainted with the “Tracts” and the 
“ British Critic,” read the following passages, and he will 
recognise them as pilfered almost wholesale from their pages :— 


“They utterly forget that, no form of human manifestation worthy the 
epithet reticious, has been utrerty and apsoLuTe ty alie: and that therefore a 
mere denunciation of what we condemn, without a previous and benevolent 
desire to detect the distorted truths, or exaggerated facts, or isolated principles, 
on which sectarian enthusiasm so often is founded,—could never succeed in 
those quarters where success was most required.” —P. 330. 


And— 


“ The real and right mode of meeting this aspect of sectarianism, is not to 
deny or denounce the exercise of personal feeling and individual experience in 
Christianity ; but to point out their dangers, if not modified and purified b 
correlative influences derived from communion with a LIFE CORPORATE, which 
the Church of Christ undoubtedly possesses. In like manner we may reason 
concerning the different sects and systems, which from the Reformation until 
now have opposed our own communion. QuvuAKERISM, with its doctrine of the 
INDWELLING LIGHT, renunciation of formulas, positive institutes, and national 
distinctions as opposed to their ideas of the universal and spiritual in Chris- 
tianity: Catvinism, with its utTRa views of election, unchastened independency 
of private judgment, its doctrines on the accountability of kings, rights of national 
conscience and will of the people: each of these requires to be treated in relation 
to something which rartiaLLty Exists in the Bible; but which by the sec- 
tarianism of man’s self-idolizing will has been distorted into error, or dis- 
organized into heretical shape. And even thus with Mernopism; also the 
various attempts at forming social communities; together with the leading 
political and philosophic movements, which have their primary root in 
mistaken views and exaggerated ideas about the Reformation,—these all 
require to be confronted not by a mere dogmatic extermination, as if ux- 
MINGLED FALSEHOOD were all they contained; but rather by discovering on 
what latent element of truth they were possibly based; and by redeeming that 
truth from the fictions and fallacies by which it has been overlaid and depressed. 
But instead of this plan, which reason, benevolence, and Revelation alike 
commend,—the Romanistic party fell into the very same fault they condemned : 
that is, they endeavoured to destroy Positive THEORIES by ABSOLUTE NEGATIVES : 
and thus, in regard to their opposition to certain errors, are quite as much open 
to the charge of conducting simply a NEGATIVE WARFARE, as the most pre- 
judiced of the ‘ Ultra Protestants’ themselves.”—Pp. 330, 331. 


Again— 

“ Profound emotions, without pure actions; impassioned sentiments, without 
spiritual convictions ; largeness of speech and loftiness of idea, but followed up 
by no grandeur of conduct,—these are among the things which the spirit of 
our Belles Lettres inculcates and applauds. A hero repenting for his sins ; 
or a heroine like the contrite Mary, bedewing the feet of Jesus with her 
remorseful tears;—how would such characters as these be tolerated in our 
fashionable works ? And then too, what man who believes that for our passions 
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as well as for our principles we are accountable,—can mark without dread, how 
the most grovelling sensuality if combined with surpassing genius, is so alleviated 
by sentimental apologies and reluctant censures, as almost to leave the im- 
pression, that after all vice is a name, and not a nature? Of course this 
miserable sophistry rests altogether upon a blunder; namely, that genius is 
essentially opposed to goodness; and hence if we desire to have much of the 
one, we must sometimes be so obliging as to put up with very little of the other. 
In opposition to this we boldly proclaim, that the possession of great mind only 
enhances the debt of consistent morality, But as long as the achievements of 
mere intellect, apart from the purity of heart and life, continue to awaken the 
hosannas of literary admiration,—what can we expect but an increasing 
tendency in the public mind to consider Talent, or Intellectual greatness, the 
noblest adornment of our nature? Hence too, a voracious appetite for a 
disastrous glory is engendered; and the reading youth of our country are taught 
to aspire after those mental superiorities which gain the enthusiastic homage of 
mankind, without the remotest deference to those qualities of the self-denying 
heart and the crucified will,—which the Lord of our souls hath Himself 
approved.” —Pp. 232, 233. 


And once more— 


“ But perhaps we may yet apply this portion of our subject with more 
awakening pressure to the conscience, if we allude to that miserable anomaly 
and hollow lie, which in the volumes of our fashionable literature is frequently 
denominated a ‘coop Heart.’ Undoubtedly this ‘good heart ’ is not closely 
defined, nor minutely analyzed; but upon the whole, the general impression 
which the writer intends to hover over the feelings of his reader is this,—that 
there is a kind of graceful accomplishment, like Mahomet’s coffin hanging 
between earth and heaven: and which moreover appears to be a compound of 
devil, deity, angel, man, and brute; and this marvellous thing -is—a ‘good 
heart!’ In accordance with this, a man may be sensual, licentious, and most 
fashionably notorious for certain immoralities in life and conduct,—yet there is 
that delightful and bewitching something which yet leaves him shrined in all the 
honours ofa good heart! He may be, for instance, a seducer of female virtue; a 
reckless profligate; and a most unconscionable spendthrift; yet, if he can occa- 
sionally exhibit paroxysmsof wild generosity, glimpses of tenderness, and combine 
with this a frank, bold, and fascinating demeanour, made up of dash and wit, bril- 
liancy and good humour,—this personage is by no means to be denied the merit of 
having a ‘ good heart.’ Now the highest and holiest authority in the universe hath 
thus instructed us on the nature of the good. ‘There is none good but Ong, that 
isGop.’ (Luke xix. 17.) Consequently, in proportion as our faculties and feelings 
are brought into union with this ‘One,’ we shall be imbibing influences and 
principles which will originate and maintain what is ‘good’ in us. In other 
terms, no heart can be really and justly called iu any degree good,—but in the 
same degree in which it is conforming to the witt, and holding communion 
with the nature of the one infinite Good Himself.”—Pp 233, 234. 


These passages, especially the last two, and others which might 
be quoted, have really much of beauty as well as truth in them. 
But surely Mr. M. must know that he is indebted to none other 
than Mr. Newman himself for the sentiment they contain. No 
doubt Mr. Newman is well content to find inferior writers, 
while they abuse him personally, retailing his wares. But, in a 
moral point of view, we are constrained to say, that such a habit 
deserves the strongest reprobation. It is both uncharitable and 
dishonest; and, though Mr. M. has not the credit of the 
invention, his book is by far the boldest specimen of the craft 
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that we have yet met with; for everything that is good or real 
he has drawn exclusively on these sources. The residuum, after 
abstracting what belongs to others, is mere verbiage, compounded 
in part of the worn-out and meaningless phraseology of exploded 
Evangelicalism, and partly of a coinage of his own, stamped with 
the impress of affectation and conceit without genius. 

And now a few words, in conclusion, concerning Mr. M.’s 
doctrinal views. He is orthodox, he would have us know, 
and Catholic—no man more so. “ A fied Creed, a real Christ, 
a Divine nature, a spiritual home, and a present heaven—these” 
(most wisely and beautifully says the minister of Percy Chapel) 
“ are the satisfying goods, the solid blessings, for need of which 
a blind and haughty generation is now so disturbed and unhappy.” 
But what is his notion of a fixed Creed? And the subject of 
his discourse being that which confessedly underlies the whole 
system of Christian doctrine, the reader will naturally look for 
the greatest precision and accuracy of expression. But Mr. M. 
is no such commonplace theologian as this. He has discovered 
a way to be orthodox, without being dogmatic. Dogmatism is 
always a bad thing, but to stickle for a Creed which you did not 
yourself make is a piece of religious Quixotism not to be endured 
by pew-renters; moreover, it is old-fashioned. Mr. M. has 
succeeded in manufacturing an article which is at once ‘ fixed” 
and moveable, elastic, yet rigid :~-— 

“For our purpose,” (he says,) ‘the means and the mode, the time and the 
circumstances of this new birth (‘ex wno,’) require not t» be stated. Whether 
men adopt the theory, that man is regenerated at his Baptism; or by the Worp 
or Gop; or by miracLe; or by wis rarra IN Curist, will not affect our 
remarks, It is to the ru1N@ itself, the substantial reality, the Divine work as 
evidenced by demonstrable properties—we direct our attention. And to escape 
confusion we shall endeavour to derive our views of this mysterious birth from 
a concentrated attention to the Redeemer’s own phraseology in this memorable 
passage. Let us, however, introduce the eo exposition by quoting 
Doddridge’s striking view of the meTraruor, which the terms ‘born again’ con- 
spicuously express.” —P. 80. 


And again— 


“ By spiritual life, then, we comprehend man’s renovated nature through the 
power of the Holy Ghost, brought into experimental unton with his covenanteD 
HEAD, Jesus Christ. And so far as our argument goes, it matters not whether 
you take Baptism to be the channel whereby this Divine life was primarily 
conveyed into the moral powers; or whether you hold that it had no com- 
mencement at all, till the man was converten in after life by the Spirit.”— 
P. 158. 


Most happy and reconciling discovery! Henceforth we shall 
hear surely no more of High-Churchmen and Low-Churchmen. 
If we can learn to agree on this most critical of all points, there 
will be no possible excuse for quarrelling upon others. It will 
be a moral impossibility. But are we really to deal with Mr. 
Montgomery as with a man in earnest? Most true it is that 
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“a fixed Creed” would be the best remedy for all our evils: but 
can any one be in earnest in predicating “ fixedness” or “ faith” 
in reference to a jumble of opinions framed to comprehend a 
Catholic Christian anda Ranter? A fixed Creed, and a faith to 
receive it at the mouth of the Church, would indeed heal all our 
sores, moral, social, and political; and without it, or at least 
some approximation towards it, it is in vain to prate about 
Churches, and Districts, and Schools. The former, according 
to present acceptation, are mere places for hearing and judging ; 
* Districts” are political divisions, common to Policemen, Vacs. 
nators, and Deputy-Registrars, as well as “ Ministers;” and 
** Schools” are mere machines for teaching to read, and to know 
the value of combination. Only make the Clergy understand the 
nature of their position, and there will be no further need to 
inquire concerning “ the perils of the nation,” and their “ reme- 
dies.” Without this basis all the churches which Sir R. Peel 
and his Lay Commission can build, or all the Bibles that District 
Visitors can circulate, will be of no avail. For ourselves, we really 
shudder to read the meaningless words which writers of Mr. 
Montgomery’s stamp string together when it pleases them to dis- 
course upon our national evils. “If Christ ” (it is oracularly stated 
in the Dedicatory Epistle) “be not in our politics—these politics 
must be unsound: if Christ be not in our /iteratwre—that litera- 
ture must be unsafe: if Christ be not in our social life—that life 
must be unhallowed: and finally, if Christ be not supremely and 
centrally in our religion,” &c. &c. No doubt this is a very well- 
turned sentence; but what does it all mean? Could Mr. Mont- 
gomery himself turn it into anything practical? How can “Christ” 
be said to be zz our “ religion,” while it remains an open question, 
whether the sacrament (so called) of baptism be not a mere empty 
sign? Howcan He be in our social life, or our politics, so long as 
it is undecided whether we are really children of God, or children 
of the Devil? How in our literature, while those. who should 
be eyes to the blind are thus unsettling the very foundations of 
“the faith?” But the whole phraseology is hollow and mean- 
ingless. Had the writer said that our legislators must remember 
their accountability to God; that our literature must be con- 
structed in subordination to the faith of the Church; and that the 
whole framework of society must be cemented by the sanctions of 
religion, the meaning at least would have been obvious: but 
from the sentence as it now stands, we confess ourselves unable 
to extract any definite idea whatever, unless it is to be taken so 
literally, as that persons are to judge of the “gospelness” of 
Sermons (Mr. M. will pardon us for coining a word) by the 
number of times that the name of the Saviour appears in each page. 
We commend to Mr. Montgomery, and all gentlemen who 
indulge in this kind of Evangelical phraseology, the following 
passage from Bishop Patrick's “ Parable of the Pilgrim :”— 
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“¢ We meet in this world with a faith more gallant, fine and delicate, than the 
plain and homely belief which I have described ; a modish and courtly faith it is, 
which sits still, and yet sets you in the lap of Christ. It passes under so many 
names, that I cannot stand to number them all now. It is called a casting of 
ourselves upon Christ, a relying on his merits, a shrouding ourselves under the 
robes of his righteousness: and though sometimes it is called a going to him for 
salvation, yet there is this mystery in the business, that you may go, and yet 
not go; you may go, and yet stand still; you may cast yourself upon him, and 
not come to him; or if you take one little step, and be at the pains to come to 
him, the work is done, and you need not follow him. It is indeed a resting, not 
a travelling grace. And such a grand secret there is in it, that a man may rest 
before he stir a foot; he may lean on Christ, and approach no nearer him than 
he was before; he may lay hold on him, and yet remain at the greatest distance 
from him. It will carry you to the end of your way, before you are at the 
beginning ; the very first step of it is to stay yourself; the beginning of its 
motion is to be at rest. The multitude goes in crowds in this wide road: the 
voice of the people cries up this as the only way to heaven. All the wicked 
men in the world are well contented to take this journey, which may be finished 
at one step; and to run this race, which may be accomplished in a breath, and 
for which the last breath in their body may as well serve as any else. There is 
no man but he lays hold of Christ; and having heard that this is faith, do what 
you can, it is not possible to beat off his hands. There is not a soul so wicked, 
but it applies to itself his righteousness, and fancies all its sins to be covered 
therewith, It is the sweetest thing.in the world to cast themselves into his arms, 
and expect not to go, but to be carried to heaven. bag | rest on him, and him 
only, for salvation. They rest on him so solely for it, that they are loth to stir 
a foot to contribute any thing towards it. They would have him take all the 
honour of the business to himself; and are desirous to do not so much as one 
good action, but leave him todo all, and impute his doings tothem. Thus they 
imagine themselves to be the only advancers of free grace: and they think there 
are none but they that set the crown upon Christ’s head.” —Pp. 94—96. 1st Ed. 
in Englishman’s Library. 


These are wise words. We will conclude with the deep saying 
of inspiration: “In the Church I had rather speak five words 
with my understanding, that by my voice I might teach others 
also, than ten thousand words in an unknown tongue.” 





We see, by the country papers, that Mr. Montgomery, like a 
true London actor, is “ starring it,” at this dull season, in the 
Provinces. A paper—the lowest of its kind—is before us, in 
which there is, (1.) an analysis of a charity-sermon whch he 
preached at a fashionable watering-place the preceding Sunday— 
manifestly by himself; (2.) an extract from an old “ Morning 
Herald,” (furnished from the same quarter,) puffing the book 
which we have ventured to review; and (3, which comes at 
once ad rem,) an advertisement from the local bookseller, stating 
that he has all the said Rev. Robert Montgomery’s works on 
sale. We lack words wherein to express our contempt—nay, 
our disgust—at such a system,—and for the Priest of God who 
can lend himself to it! This, too, is the gentleman who 
denounces, in such unmeasured terms, the conductors of the 
periodical press, en masse, as conspiring against him! We 
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know that we are making a grave charge; but we venture our 
literary credit on the issue: there is the most decisive internal 
evidence that the following passage could only have been written 
by Mr. Montgomery himself. There is but one stringer of sen- 
tences in the world who could have used the phrase “ eloquently 
descriptive.” (See our examples quoted above) :— 

“ That popular Preacher and highly-gifted Poet, the Rev. Robert Montgomery, 
delivered a very impressive discourse,” &c. .... “ Upon this selection from 
Holy Writ was founded a sermon eloquently descriptive of the blessings,” &c. 

When authors denounce, in the most vehement terms, all 
periodical criticism which happens to speak freely of their 
own works; and when, at the same time, they are glad enough 
to fill up the blank pages of their various volumes with newspaper 
puffs, some sixteen years old, some from—the Morning Herald ('!) 
and all of which have a certain twang and smack of their own 
unmistakeable style,—we all know what this means. Our only 
apology must be for wasting our own time, and that of our 
readers, upon a subject so ineffably contemptible. 


The Public and Private Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon ; with 
Selections from his Correspondence. By Horace Twiss, Eq. 


one of Her Majesty's Counsel. In 3 vols. London: Murray. 
1844. 


Tue history of the whole of the last, and of the earlier portion 
of the present, century, is full of matter for deep and saddening 
reflections. The miserable anti-Christian spirit which arose at 
the Reformation, and advanced in influence and power, with 
few and feeble checks, to the period of the so-called Revolution 
of 1688, continued more and more to develop its pernicious 
principles and fruits during the reign of the first three sovereigns 
of the house of Hanover. We are not indeed unmindful of the 
personal virtues and good intentions of King George the Third— 
we recognise frequently in his conduct and actions germs of a 
disposition hostile to the false philosophy of his time; neverthe- 
less the fact remains untouched. Party prejudices, attachment 
to forms as forms, words utterly without realities, lukewarm- 
ness in defending even the slightest manifestations of truth, 
almost idolatrous veneration of the Established Church on the 
utterly untenable grounds of its establishment, these usurped the 
place, and attempted to exercise the functions, which could only 
be becomingly filled or rightly exercised by a living substance, 
whereof there were scarcely shadows ; —and of the result who can 
indeed doubt ? — indifference on the part of the governors to 
the welfare and well-being of the governed, followed by the 
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righteous retribution of want of confidence and affection on the 
part of those who, in better times, would have looked up to their 
rulers as friends and protectors. Who, at all conversant with 
the history of the period, does not call to mind frequent out- 
breaks, only put down by the strong arm of the law—surly 
acquiescence, where opportunities for such outbreaks did not 
readily present themselves—temporary prosperity an occasion 
of irregular enjoyment—the alternations of adversity the signal 
for general discontent—Christianity itself well nigh a name: ina 
word, everything to alarm the thoughtful mind, and to foreshow 
something like a general convulsion, as the almost inevitable 
termination of a state of things so deplorably hostile to the very 
first principles of right and truth. Whithersoever the eye was 
turned, painful and disheartening objects would present them- 
selves to the view: the unhappy Hoadley, the courtly Newton, 
occupying the principal posts in the Church of England; the 
unblushing political profligacy of the Walpole era, sueceeded by 
the hollow glare of the triumphs which signalized the admini- 
stration of Lord Chatham, to be followed in turn by the ministry 
of Lord North, and the sad course of events which issued in the 
successful rebellion of the American colonies; the coalition of 
Lord North and Mr. Fox, a union of so odious a nature as to 
arouse even the indignation of a people long unaccustomed to a 
high tone of political morality ; the fanatical outrages of the 
deluded followers of Lord George Gordon—all, in their re- 
spective degrees, traceable to one fatal source, may be read in 
the pages of the period, whose course and circumstances we 
have endeavoured to sketch. In the midst, then, of these events, 
and surrounded by such an atmosphere, the subject of the bio- 
graphy whose review we now propose to proceed with is intro- 
duced to our notice and consideration. 

The early years of Lord Eldon, who was born on or about the 
4th of June, 1751, contain but little to excite attention. Born in 
comparatively humble life (for it seems superfluous to enter into 
a long discussion as to the immediate status of his family), the 
Grammar School of Newcastle-upon-Tyne trained in seholarship 
the future Lord High Chancellor of England, and University 
College, Oxford, received him on one of those foundations, 
which the piety and benevolence of the ages, which we dare to 
style “ dark,” instituted and endowed for the education of those 
whom the want of the gifts of fortune would have otherwise 
deprived of the benefits of a University education. The only 
academical, as distinguished from collegiate honours, then 
open to the youth of the University, were prizes, and of these, 
Mr. Scott obtained that for the English Kssay, which might 
be contended for by all persons who had exceeded four years’ 
standing, and not completed seven, and who had not taken 
the degree of Master of Arts, or Bachelor of Civil Law. Mr. 
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Scott was under the age of twenty when he wrote for this 
prize, the subject being “ On the Advantages and Disadvan- 
tages of Foreign Travel ;” an early period of life at which to 
obtain so distinguished an earnest of future reputation. This 
University distinction had however been preceded by election to 
a Fellowship of University College, of course a matter of con- 
siderable importance to the young student; and this brings us 
to an important epoch in Mr. Scott’s life; for we are now con- 
ducted to the period of his marriage, the circumstances of which 
cannot of course be passed over without censure. An early 
reconciliation with the justly offended parents of his wife; 
unremitting attention to, and unceasing affection for her, do 
much of course to soften and extenuate, although not to remove, 
well founded blame. The loss of his Fellowship which followed 
his marriage, rendered it necessary for the subject of this 
biography to take some steps, with a view to providing for his 
wife, and the probability of a family ; and here we are painfully 
reminded of the lax and melancholy view of the most solemn of 
all human engagements, which then prevailed—we mean the 
taking of Holy Orders—by the fact, that Mr. Scott contemplated 
such a step in the event of any college preferment falling 
vacant in the year allowed by some societies, and among others 
by University College, and which is commonly known by the 
name of the year of grace. None fell vacant; and Mr. Scott's 
attention was turned to the profession of the law, a profession 
wherein he was destined to play so conspicuous a part, and to 
assume so high a position. 

It has been indeed stated, that Mr. Scott had a narrow escape 
about this time of being a grocer; a wealthy tradesman of 
Newcastle having offered to take him as a partner; this step 
was however negatived by Mr. Scott’s brother, afterwards the 
distinguished Sir William Scott, and, subsequently, Lord 
Stowell, who appears to have exercised considerable influence 
over the proceedings and pursuits of his younger relative. 
(Vol. i. p. 78.) 

Embarked at length in the study of the Law, pecuniary 
necessities, one great inducement to application in a line of 
reading so uninteresting to the great majority of persons, were 
not without considerable influence; and Mr. Scott’s labours in 
the introductory stages foreshewed his zeal and perseverance at 
a later and more practical period of his career. On the 9th of 
February, 1776, Mr. Scott was called to the Bar; and here we 
find the earliest period of his professional life partaking of the 
usual lot of those whom connexion does not at once place among 
the “rising young men.” Still Mr. Scott’s stage of brieflessness 
was very short, and at an interval which, in these days of numbers 
and competition, would be accounted by no means tedious 
we find him in considerable business, The description of the 
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Clitheroe case, before a Committee of the House of Commons, 
the foundation of Mr. Scott’s fame and fortune, is well and 
graphically given (vol. i. p.121,) but is too long to transcribe 
in this place: it is very well worthy of perusal. A cause 
(Ackroyd and Smithson) had previously been argued in the 
Court of Chancery by the young practitioner, with great success, 
but without the substantial effect of the Election Petition above 
mentioned. Common Law likewise witnessed a successful move 
on the part of Mr. Scott, where a fortunate play upon words (vol. i. 
p. 124,) achieved a victory for the client and fame for the counsel. 
The northern circuit was the sphere, out of London, wherein 
the abilities of Mr. Scott were displayed; and those who know 
the extent in every way of that circuit, will easily recognise 
therein an ample field tor the display of forensic skill. The 
firmness of Mr. Scott was called into action soon after this 
period, when an attempt was made, on his being offered the 
rank of King’s Counsel, to place over his head two juniors, an 
attempt successfully resisted, and one whose realization would, 
as a precedent, have been very injurious to the legal profession. 
But higher honours were awaiting Mr. Scott; and a seat in 
Parliament was offered the now somewhat distinguished advo- 
cate, through the intervention of Lord Thurlow, whose friend- 
ship for the subject of this biography appears to have been of 
very active and enduring character. The borough of Weobly, 
distranchised by the Reform Act of 1832, but which was then 
in the patronage of Lord Weymouth, was the place which intro- 
duced Mr. Scott to the legislature; a distinction achieved with- 
out any sacrifice of principles, as independence of the nobleman 
by whose influence the return was effected, was unqualifiedly 
demanded and conceded. The entrance of Mr. Scott on his 
parliamentary career was celebrated as the epoch of the well- 
known coalition of Lord North and Mr. Fox, an union more 
disastrous to the reputation of public men, than any previous or 
subsequent amalgamation of political parties. Hostility of the 
fiercest character, succeeded so rapidly by the intimate inter- 
course consequent upon official connexion, startled even an age 
certainly not over scrupulous about these matters; and the 
attempt to overthrow the charter of the East India Company, 
gave a finishing blow to a ministry which had never possessed 
the confidence of King or People. The two first speeches of 
Mr. Scott were made on the India Bill; and neither the meagre 
report of the former, (vol. i. p.152,), nor the more detailed 
account of these two effusions, (ib. p. 153,) places the speaker in 
a high position. Indeed, the mingling together of sacred and 
profane allusions, in the manner therein detailed, is simply and 
unmitigatedly painful and distressing. 

It is evident that it would occupy far more space than we can 
give, and would lead us away from our present purpose, if we 
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attempted to detail all the circumstances connected with the 
defeat of the measure above spoken of, or to give even a sketch 
of the events which distinguished the fall of the ministry of 
Lord North and Mr. Fox, and the firm establishment, in place 
and power, of Mr. Pitt,—the results whereof exercised so great 
a share in determining the future fortunes of the lawyer, whose 
parliamentary fame at that time in no wise contradicted the 
general impression, that senatorial and forensic capacities were 
entirely different in nature and character. The dissolution of 
Parliament consequent upon the recent change, was followed by 
Mr. Scott’s re-election for Weobly. Soon after this Dr. 
Samuel Johnson (with whom Mr. Scott had been acquainted 
in Oxford) died; and we cannot forbear extracting the following 
anecdote :— 

“¢ He was a good man,’ said Lord Eldon to Mrs. Forster; ‘he sent me a 
message on his death-bed, to request that I would make a point of attending 


public worship every Sunday, and that the place should be the Church of 
England.’ ”—Vol. i. p. 168. 


The very large majority which supported Mr. Pitt’s adminis- 
tration, manifested pretty plainly the sense of the constituency 
of Great Britain, on the question submitted to its decision ; and 
the line taken by Mr. Scott, with reference to the India Bill, 
numbered him among the supporters of the new ministry. 


Professional honours now awaited him,—of these, his appoint- 
ment to the Chancellorship of Durham, by the Bishop of 
Durham, (Dr. Thurlow, brother of the Lord Chancellor,) was 
the first in order. This was followed, in June 1788, by the 
nomination of Mr. Scott to the office of Solicitor-General—the 
first and most important step in the ladder of lego-political 
advancement. The King’s illness opened the door to the 
agitation of the great constitutional question—in what body the 
administrative functions were reposed, under the distressing 
circumstances which had arisen. The course pursued by the 
administration, and which received the sanction of Mr. 
Solicitor-General, was followed, when the question assumed a 
more practical shape in a later period of the reign of George 
the Third, and may now be considered as the settled practice of 
the constitution. The recovery of the sovereign, which happily 
took place, was speedily followed by the awful events of the 
French revolution,—and _ the elevation of Mr. Scott to the post 
of Attorney-General, early in 1793, took place, as all our readers 
are probably well aware, at a time when society here and 
elsewhere was fearfully agitated by the various elements then con- 
tending for mastery. In this land, the providence of God averted 
those horrors which in other places were so miserably rife; 
but even here, the spirit of discontent, a great portion of which 
may be traced to the causes already alluded to, prevailed to a 
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very considerable extent; and the prosecution of Hardy and 
others for high treason, and their acquittal by respective juries, 
exhibited at once the apprehensions of the executive, and the 
temper of the people. A succinct account of these proceedings 
will be found in the first volume, p. 241, e seg. Previously, 
however, to these events, and the elevation of Mr. Scott to 
the Attorney-Generalship, the removal of Lord Thurlow from 
the Chancellorship exhibited the then Solicitor-General in a 
very favourable light. Considering Lord Thurlow as his patron, 
he could not reconcile it with his line of duty to separate his 
fortunes from those of his friend, and but for the energetic 
remonstrance of the displaced functionary himself, he would 
have taken a step fatal to his future advancement. Such re- 
ee was effectual, and Sir John Scott continued in 
office. 

In 1799, Sir John was appointed Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas, and elevated to the Peerage by the 
style and title of Lord Eldon. Several letters to different 
members of his family are given: that to his mother, (vol. i. 
p- 333,) is so creditable to his feelings that we cannot forbear 
transcribing it. 


Lord Eldon to his Mother. 


“ Lincoln's Inn, 19th July, 1799. 

“‘ My dear Mother,—I cannot act under any other feeling, than that you 
should be the first to whom I write after changing my name: my brother 
Harry will have informed you, I hope, that the King has been pleased to make 
me Chief Justice of the Common Pleas and a Peer. I feel that, under the 
blessing of Providence, I owe this—-I hope I may say, I owe this,—to a life 
spent in conformity to those principles of virtue which the kindness of my 
father and mother inculcated, and which the affectionate attentions of my 
brother, Sir William, improved in me. I hope God’s grace will enable me to 
do my duty in the station to which I am called. I write in some agitation of 
spirits; but I am anxious to express my love and duty to my mother, and 
affection to my sisters, when I first subscribe myself, your loving and 
affectionate Son,—E.pon.” 


This office, however, he was not destined long to hold. The 
resignation of Mr. Pitt in the spring of 1801, in consequence of 
being unable to carry into effect his views on the subject of the 
Catholic question—views to which the recent union with Ireland 
had added force and consistency—was accompanied by that of 
the Chancellor, (Lord Loughborough,) among others of his 
political associates. The King called upon Lord Eldon to fulfil 
the promise, which he made when appointed Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, to accept the seals, if called upon by the sove- 
reign so todo. It is needless to say that the engagement was 
duly observed; and the highest post which can be attained by any 
subject not in Holy Orders, was now occupied by the subject 
of this biography. A fresh but slighter attack of the distressing 
malady, which a few years after disabled King George the Third 
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from holding the reins of government, attacked the King 
about this period; and various interesting communications 
bearing on this matter may be found in the first volume, p. 375, 
et seq. 

az fresh honour was awaiting the new Chancellor. In the 
summer of the year which witnessed his legal elevation, the 
death of Lord Dartmouth created a vacancy in the High 
Stewardship of the University of Oxford, of which body Sir 
William Scott had been recently elected one of the represen- 
tatives. This office, which is in the gift of the Chancellor of 
that body, subject to the approval of Convocation, was conferred 
by the Duke of Portland, who then occupied the last-mentioned 
post, upon Lord Eldon, thereby connecting him immediately 
with a spot, naturally endeared by early academical and collegiate 
associations and distinctions. Our readers must be well aware 
of the fearful disregard of human life which then. displayed 
itself, in the number of capital crimes which disgraced our 
Statute Book, and the frequency of the executions which 
followed upon conviction. An anecdote, much to Lord Eldon’s 
honour, as opposing the first check to these sanguinary practices, 
will be found at page 398 of the first volume. 

The administration of Mr. Addington, which succeeded that 
of Mr. Pitt, was not destined to continue very long. The 
Peace of Amiens, which had been concluded by it, was not 
based on principles likely to ensure a long continuance; and the 
reinstatement of Mr. Pitt followed very soon, upon the resump- 
tion of hostilities. New political combinations had been formed 
during his temporary secession from office, several of his former 
colleagues had attached themselves to Mr. Fox, and the new 
administration numbered among its members the Chancellor of 
Mr. Addington’s ministry, without, however, the slightest im- 
peachment of political consistency ; but the various and intricate 
circumstances} connected with those changes are matters which 
require the detailed narration of an historian, not the rapid 
sketch of a reviewer. 

The miserable differences between King George the Fourth, 
then Prince of Wales, and his unhappy consort, shall be briefly 
passed over; charity to both requires as much silence as is 
compatible with the mighty interests of truth; and the course 
of this paper does not demand at our hands an accurate or pro- 
longed investigation. Difficult indeed was the task of the 
Chancellor. A child, that unfailing source of happiness when 
the affection and sympathy of its parents unite in a mutual! 
endeavour to train up the precious gift in faith and fear, tende: 
but in this case to widen the breach, and add bitterness to every 
unwholesome and unholy feeling. It appears from the biography, 
that Lord Eldon, in the difficult task imposed on him, of recon- 
ciling differences between King George the Third and the 
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heir apparent, bearing upon the above mentioned distressing 
circumstances, preserved the favourable opinion of his Royal 
Master, laying at the same time a foundation for the good- 
will of his Son;—a rare and memorable event. The Roman 
Catholic claims—that fruitful source of political agitation 
and disruption of party ties—met, in the Lord Chancellor, with 
aconsistent opponent. Of course it would, at this period, and in 
this Review, be idle and out of place, to enter into a fresh 
discussion of what is now matter of history; but as affecting 
the political character and position of Lord Eldon, reference 
must be made thereto. His first speech in opposition to any 
measure of relief was made in May 1805, when the majority of 
the House of Lords affirmed the views of the noble and learned 
lord, by a large majority. The death of his eldest son at a 
later period of this year, affected Lord Eldon deeply; and 
his letters to his friend and brother, Sir William Scott, and 
to, other members of his family, (vol. i. pp. 501, e seq.), 
exhibit the affectionateness and sorrow of the man in a very 
engaging and touching light. Mr. Scott appears to have been 
a person deserving of his father’s love, which he evidently 
enjoyed in no ordinary degree. This private loss was speedily 
followed by his public bereavement, in the removal by death of 
Mr. Pitt, with whom for a considerable period he had been 
officially and intimately connected. To enter into the life and 
character of that distinguished and eminently honest Minister, 
is of course out of the question: suffice it to say, that the 
immediate consequence was a change of ministry, and the sub- 
stitution of Mr., then created Lord, Erskine, for Lord Eldon, as 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. But the Whig 
Ministry was not about to enjoy a long existence; irreconcile- 
able differences arose between the Sovereign and his advisers, on 
the subject of the Roman Catholic claims; and the substance of 
Mr. Pitt’s last Ministry was reinstated in office, Lord Eldon 
returning to his former distinguished post in the Cabinet. A 
charge was made at the time against the re-appointed Chancellor, 
of having advised his Sovereign to pursue the course adopted by 
him—a charge unqualifiedly repudiated by the object of it. An 
unsuccessful move by Lord Holland, on the subject of Educa- 
tion, about this pitied, is noticeable ; the grounds of Lord Eldon’s 


opposition seem not merely to have justified, but to have 
rendered absolutely necessary, hostility to the measure then 
proposed. 

The miserable connexion of the Duke of York with the 
notorious Mrs. Clarke cannot be left to an absolute silence. 
How wretchedly low a sense of private morality, as bearing 
upon public conduct, prevailed at this period, a be found in 


the fact, that even Mr. Perceval, of whose personal character all 
parties concur in speaking highly, shrunk from the task and 
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duty of publicly rebuking sin in high places;—but we will 
willingly draw a veil over a further reference to facts, so inju- 
rious to a healthful sense of, and distinction between, right and 
wrong.—But a period of difficulty and embarrassment was 
approaching: unsuccessful foreign policy, internal divisions, 
parliamentary squabbles on the narrow question of privilege, all 
tended to shake and embarrass the Administration; and the 
defeat of Lord Eldon in the contest for the Chancellorship of 
Oxford, must haye added to the numerous public vexations 
which harassed him. The account of the circumstances con- 
nected with the matter is highly interesting, but is too long to 
transcribe: it will be found in vol. ii. page 107, e seqg.; and 
reflects credit on the modesty and forbearance of the subject of 
this Biography. 

The illness of George the Third was now about to assume 
that sad aspect which it retained until the period of his decease ; 
and the duties which devolved upon the Chancellor were, it may 
be easily imagined, of a very arduous and difficult character. 
The precedent above alluded to, which was set at the period of 
the earlier illness of the Sovereign, was of course followed ; but 
in carrying it out, many questions arose, and party animosity 
lent additional strength to the various obstacles which appeared 
to impede a satisfactory settlement. The hostility which the 
Prince of Wales had borne towards Lord Eldon, was removed 
by the facts which came to his knowledge, on the perusal of 
his royal father’s private papers, vol. il. page 198; and a 
very strong regard appears to have grown up on both sides; 
it is, we fear, impossible to speak of anything like friendship 
as connected with George the Fourth’s sentiments; friendship, 
in its true sense, was unhappily incompatible with that ‘sove- 
reign’s moral character. The Ministry was retained, when the 
melancholy death of the amiable and upright Mr. Spencer 
Perceval appeared to re-open to the opposition the gates of 
power and patronage. It appears, indeed, from the Biography, 
vol. ii. page 203, that Lord Eldon was in great danger of 
suffering from the assassin’s weapon: the blow was, however, 
destined to fall on his friend and colleague. The hopes of the 
opponents of the Ministry were again frustrated ; its reconstruc- 
tion on the same foundation almost immediately followed; and 
the splendid victories which achieved the downfal of the anti- 
Christian power of Buonaparte obtained for the administration 
a popularity widely disproportioned to its intrinsic excellences, 
—a popularity interrupted, however, by the Corn Law disturb- 
ances, wherein the Chancellor appears to have encountered at 
least his share of the hostility of the populace, (vol. ii. page 259.) 

Disturbances again manifested themselves in 1819 ;—and in 
1820, the proceedings with respect to the unhappy Queen 
Caroline, wie Lord Eldon played so conspicuous a part, 
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roused a feeling throughout the country, to which we are 
unwilling to do more than allude. Painful, miserably painful, 
is it to contemplate the position of the sovereign of that period. 
Personal acrimony, accompanied as it must have been by a 
sense of his own utter unworthiness, irritated and perplexed the 
royal mind; while the cruel subserviency of the Administration, 
in allowing itself to be the instrument of its Master’s will, 
instead of boldly meeting the difficulties fully and fairly, renders 
this period of our annals one full of sorrow and shame. But we 
have said enough on this topic. 

The elevation of Lord Eldon to the Earldom, at the Coro- 
nation in 1821, accompanied by the well-earned creation of 
Sir William Scott as Lord Stowell, was a mutual source of 
gratification to these brothers—brothers in affection, as well as 
in blood. The confirmation of Lord Encombe, grandson of the 
Earl, in the year 1822, is the subject of a characteristic letter 
from the Chaneellor; an extract from which is given in vol. ii 
page 452. We transcribe here— 

“ Lord Eldon, to Lord Encombe. (extract. } 
“ (About May 24th, 1822.) 

“* My very pear Joun.—It will be quite right for you to be confirmed at 
Winchester; and I trust that, with God’s blessing, you will fulfil the great 
Christian duties, and discharge the important Christian obligations, which, 
when confirmed, you take upon yourself, as those which, in after life, are to be 


discharged and fulfilled. And I hope that, confirmed in the Church of 
England, you may, in and through life, be a zealous supporter of that Estab- 


lished Church,—with every inclination to a liberal and enlightened toleration 
of those who dissent from it.” 


The melancholy death of the Marquis of Londonderry, who 
at the period of his sad end occupied the post of Foreign 
Secretary, and who exercised a very considerable influence over 
the councils of the nation, produced important results —The 
infusion of what were ealled more liberal principles into the 
Cabinet had already taken place, apparently with no very great 
good will on the part of the Chancellor, (vol. ii. p. 446,) by the 
admission to office of what was called the Grenville party.— 
But now, Mr. Canning, who was just about to proeeed to India, 
as Governor-General, and who had resigned his office as President 
of the Board of Control, nearly two years before, in consequence 
of his disapproval of the line adopted with reference to Queen 
Caroline, was summoned to the post recently occupied by the 
nobleman whose untimely decease we have above mentioned ; 
and from this period, until the year 1827, when the illness of 
Lord Liverpool demanded a complete re-arrangement of parts, 
the Eldon spirit was gradually but effectually in process of 
disappearing. That event indeed accelerated what could not 
have been long delayed ; and the elevation of Mr. Canning to the 
First Commissionership of the Treasury, was followed by the 
immediate resignation of Lord Eldon, and several of his 
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colleagues; and thus, in the spring of the last mentioned year, 
terminated the official career of John Earl of Eldon. 

And now we must briefly, but summarily, narrate the course 
of events which followed, as far as they bear upon, or are con- 
nected with, the subsequent history of this eminent nobleman. 
The death of Mr. Canning in the summer of 1827, the inability 
of his successor, Lord Goderich (now Earl of Ripon) to carry 
on the government,—perplexed at once by internal dissensions, 
and want of firmness to control the various elements of discord 
which embarrassed his course of proceeding,—produced the 
administration of the Duke of Wellington. In vol. iii. page 29, 
will be found a very interesting letter from Lord Eldon to his 
daughter, Lady F. J. Bankes, detailing the circumstances con- 
nected with his exclusion from participation in the new arrange- 
ments; this letter is, however, too long to transcribe here. The 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts in 1828, the removal of 
the greater part of the Roman Catholic disabilities in 1829, met 
with a consistent opposition from the venerable peer; with the 
merits of such opposition we are not now concerned. The 
complete disruption of party ties ;—the overthrow of the Welling- 
ton administration by the force of external circumstances, and the 
combined hostility of former friends and unvaried opponents ;— 
the Reform Act, Lord Eldon’s determined resistance to that 
measure during its progress,—are matters within almost every- 
body's familiar knowledge: to allude to them is sufficient. 

The vacancy in the chancellorship of Oxford is the next 
noticeable matter connected with his Lordship’s history ; and we 
refer our readers to vol. iii. page 217, for some interesting de- 
tails connected therewith. Of what took place at the installation 
of the Duke of Wellington as Chancellor, a very pleasing 
account will be found at page 231, e¢ seg., accompanied by an 
engraving of what several of our readers were, we doubt not, 
witnesses,— namely, the handing up of Lord Encombe to his 
venerable grandfather (who occupied his chair as High-steward) 
by the Chancellor of the University, at the moment of the 
young nobleman in question being admitted to the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Civil Law. 

he discussions on the New Poor Law Bill, which took place 
in the summer of this year, produced a letter from Lord Eldon 
to his daughter, Lady F. J. Bankes; the extract from which, as 
given vol. iii. p. 233, we venture to present to our readers :— 
“ Lord Eldon to Lady F. J. Bankes. [extract.] 


“ Wednesday, July 23, 1834. 
“ Heaven grant that this new mode of treating the poor and needy may not 
oo | forth those fruits which I, for one, anticipate. They are to proceed in 
this hazardous measure to-night: but ‘ unto their assembly mine honour shall 
not be united.’ ’* 





* “Unto their assembly, mine honour, be not thou united.”—Gen. xlix. 6. 
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But our rapid sketch of the events which crowded upon one 
another has interfered with our narration of one sad and most 
important event connected,—intimately, inseparably connected, 
—with the private life of Lord Eldon: we mean the death of 
Lady Eldon, on the 28th of June, 1831. The feelings of the 
afflicted Earl will be best told in the accompanying touching 
letter to Lord Stowell (vol. iii. page 129): 


“‘ Lord Eldon to Lord Stowell. 


“My very pear Broruer,—Your letter reaches me in a flood of tears and 
a sort of burst of agonizing feeling. I submit as well as I can,—I fear not so 
well as I ought—to God's will. But I will do my utmost to acquire the means 
of doing my duty; I am quite sure that our meeting as yet would overpower 
me, and I fear also, you,—that you are the person who is the object of all my 
affections and anxieties, along with my offspring. 

“When I can have the strength and fortitude in person to say to you, ‘God 
Almighty bless you,’—as I now say it in correspondence,—I shall in person 
assure [you] that I am, as I have [been] through life, and [have] had so much 


reason to be [your] Ever affectionate, 
“ Expon.” 


And now our sketch draws toa close. We would, however, 
invite attention to a most kind and pleasing letter from Sir 
Robert Peel to Lord Eldon, connected with the formation of 
what is known by the name of the Peel Ministry of 1835, and 
which will be found in vol. iii. page 241. 

Infirmities were increasing—age advancing,—and on January 
13, 1838, Lord Eldon breathed his last. Of his end we dare 
say but little,—truth will not permit us to speak of it as we 
would fain wish to be able to do,—charity bids us refrain from 
passing judgment. What details there are will be found in 
vol. iii. page 293, et seg.: to them we prefer directing our 
readers’ attention,—we cannot dwell on them with comfort or 
satisfaction.— And now what remains ?—A brief summary, and 
a few remarks; which will conclude this paper. 

The distinguishing features, then, in Lord Eldon’s character 
were,—loyalty to the Throne,—very great legal integrity and 
acuteness,—strong domestic affections. Of these, the first was 
indeed the illegitimate development of a principle, which, in 
better times and under happier circumstances, would have 
rendered the person holding it a dutiful son of the Church, 
would have directed his early energies and youthful pursuits, not 
in the devious and uncertain path of Toryism,—that phantom, 
whose delusive form appears to occupy the space destined for the 
noble realities of brighter and better periods,—the ingenious 
device whereby politicians have endeavoured to enlist in their 
unholy warfare of partizanship those sentiments and feelings, 
whose rightful place is to be found in the blessed ranks, 
and among the sacred forces of our true Mother—Toryism, 
the child of the world, the congenial offspring of a worthless 
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parent. On the second feature we need not dwell: the facts 
comment, as it were, upon themselves. The third does indeed 
exhibit Lord Eldon in a pleasing light. Here, however, de- 
fects, considerable defects, may be traced and observed; still 
the whole picture of his domestic affections is a pleasing one, 
and disposes us to overlook the blemishes which even a cursory 
inspection would naturally suggest. One remark will not be out 
of place; namely, the traditionary use of religious expressions, 
which, although probably meaning little or nothing from the 
lips of those who used them, form, as it were, a protest against 
these ages, and exist as an hereditary witness to the better spirit 
of times so well described by the amiable and accomplished author 
of “ Principia,” in the fourth essay contained in the work bearing 
that title,* an illustration whereof in the book before us may be 
found in vol. i. p. 107, a reference to which will easily explain 
our meaning. 

Let us hope, then, that the lesson to be gathered from this 
biography may not lose its point. Sad,—mournful is it to 
trace, even in the life and character of one who stands in many 
respects in favourable contrast to his contemporaries, so grievous 
an absence of that spirit, which alone can safely and truly guide 
us in our path below (and the kindly-intentioned observations 
of the biographer, vol. iii. p. 488, serve but to confirm this im- 
pression). Politics—Politics—Politics—not in their high and 
exalted sense, but in their “ cabined, cribbed, confined ” signifi- 
cation, are the staple of this life. The “ Church Establishment,” 
the “ Established Church,” the “ Protestant Religion,” are the 
objects of a superstitious, a bigoted, attachment and regard. 
Where the lofty aspirations ?—Where the noble zeal ?—Where 
the jealousy for God’s honour, the devotion to God’s Church— 
alas! Where ?—Not in the pages of modern biography ; not in 
the annals of modern history; all partaking, as they do, of the 
spirit of the day,—varied of course, and more or less offensively 
developed: as manifested in this or that individual :—but enough. 
—May He who rules and governs all things, enable us in some- 
wise to feel and hate our grievous and bitter corruptions, and, 
by individual amendment and improvement, to pave the way 
to a national restoration of what may be truly nl emphatically 
called, Genuine Christian Principles ! 





* “Principia: a series of Essays on the Principles of Evil manifesting them- 
selves in these last times in Religion, Philosophy, and Politics, by S. R. Bosanquet, 
Esq.’’—a work to which, much to our shame, we have long delayed calling the 
attention of our readers. 
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The Dark Ages: a Series of Essays, intended to illustrate the 
State of Religion and Literature in the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 
12th Centuries. By the Reo. S. R. Maituanp, F.R.S. F.S.A. 
&c. London: Rivingtons. 8vo. 1844. 


STRANGE thoughts rise in the minds of some, when contem- 
plating the Middle, or, as they contemptuously designate them, 
the Dark Ages. They sce, or think they see, awful shapes 
flitting to and fro through the murky air, and hovering over 
scenes of pestilence and death. Should some calm observer 
attempt to guide their attention to certain very clear proofs that 
life, health, and happiness, were enjoyed by the men and women 
of those times, they do but sagely shake their heads, and marvel 
at his credulity. Such minds are doubtless, at present, in great 
tribulation ; for numbers of Christians, thoughtful and learned 
men, do persist in asserting, that the middle ages were not so 
very dark; that the sun did really shine upon happy and holy 
men; that wisdom had not returned to the skies, nor faith 
vanished from the earth. But those who scorn the middle ages 
are yet numerous, and are supported by the prejudices of the 
multitude, whose eyes have been most carefully hoodwinked by 
a class of English encyclopedists, and “ philosophical historians.” 
Every school history has its prettily turned sentenees, nicely 
fitted to imbue the youthful mind with a due horror of the 
days that are past, whilst, if we take up a work of greater preten- 
sions, the author, assuming his most elegant air of philosophism, 
gravely assures us, “that whether the superstition of these 
dark ages had actually passed that point, when it becomes more 
injurious to public morals, and the welfare of society, than the 
entire absence of all religious notions, is a very complex question.” 
(See Hallam’s Eur. Mid. Ages, iii. 349.) That is to say, it is 
very doubtful whether Atheism or Christianity, as felt and 
practised in the middle ages, were preferable! After reading 
such passages, the Churchman turns to those solemn and heart- 
cheermg words of his Saviour, wvAa @dou ov Katisxuaovewy 
avtnc. These alone suffice to demonstrate the ignorance of 
men who write as if the holy Catholic Church could die ; as if, 
in the middle ages, the visible body of Christ had become lost 
amid the sin and darkness of earth. It is well that our hearts 
have so glorious and well defined a principle by which to guide 
our views of Church history, in a time when no charge against 
our ancestors in the faith is too gross, or too malignant to meet 
with applause. Is the great law, “Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbour,” to be forgotten in respect of the 
dead? Are they not, in a deep and emphatic sense, our neigh- 
bours? Nay more, are they not our brethren, members with us 
of the whole family in heaven and earth? Shall we then eagerly 
receive every libel against them, which infidel or irreverent 
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minds have framed? Surely a depraved condition of the moral 
feelings is indicated by this readiness to believe the worst of ancient 
Church times. If our forefathers have erred, it is with deep 
sorrow the sad tale should be told; the black line in the family 
genealogy can never delight a true-hearted descendant. If we 
must censure, let deep love accompany and modify each tone of 
disapproval. Even should we meet with indiscriminating and 
rash applauders of medizval times, it is foolish to answer their 
eulogies with our invectives. Mutual exasperation and schism 
without end will be the result; whilst we shall recede farther 
and farther from historical truth, and dwell in a region of 
romance and dreams. Amongst the signs of the present times, 
we may hail the rising of a more impartial judgment respecting 
the history of the Church; men are becoming willing to enter 
into communion with past ages, to use their eyes in looking on 
remote times, instead of taking the opinion of infidel or anti- 
Church historians. We may thus hope to possess ere long juster 
and more comprehensive views of that wonderful path along which 
the armies of the living God have marched, on the grand crusade 
against the powers of evil. The mouldering columns which 
mark their line of march are being numbered; the ancient in- 
scriptions and forgotten monuments are dug out from the moss- 
covered ruins, and allowed to tell their own strange stories of 
those whose handy-work they are. As the discovered tombs of 
ancient Etruria have told a tale very different from that insinu- 
ated by the partial and prejudiced Roman historians, so the vast 
stores of historical documents, relating to the middle ages, 
recently published, have compelled reasonable minds to regard 
with distrust the narrow and illiberal statements of many 
modern historians. We have been too long the victims of writers, 
who regarded themselves as the condescending patrons rather 
than the children of the Church; and some of whom feel their 
dignity compromised by that stiff nod of recognition with which 
at times they deign to honour Christianity. From such, no 
Christian censure of medizval error, no Christian estimate of 
medizval virtue, could be expected. 

But turning from those who despise, and those who unduly 
exalt the middle ages, let us take up a single subject in reference 
to those times, viz. the knowledge of the Scriptures then possessed 
by the clergy ; the question will stand: “ What knowledge of 
the Bible, and what reverence for it, were possessed by men in 
medizval times ?” 

Some resolve this inquiry into two distinct portions—the 
knowledge possessed by the clergy and monastic bodies, and 
that existing amongst the general mass of the laity; but such 
a division is of little use, for even in those times no impassable 
gulf separated the various orders of the community. From the 
lowest of the people sprang not unfrequently the highest orna- 
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ments of the ecclesiastical body, as when a Hertfordshire peasant 
rose to the papal throne, and Adrian IV. bore witness to the amal- 
gamation of classes in the middleages. ‘This connexion of ranks 
would necessarily prevent any kind of knowledge from being 
exclusively in the hands of any one class. The higher clergy 
and superior monks were in close anion with all the lower 
branches of the clerical system; and these again were in im- 
mediate contact with the laity at every point. Thus if the 
clerical body were students of God’s word to any extent, it is 
not likely that the mass around would be wholly unleavened. We 
may therefore confine our present inquiries to the clergy of those 
ages; and ask what did ¢hey know of the Bible ? 

The first proof of their biblical knowledge consists in that 
constant reference to the Scriptures which characterizes the 
medizval writers. These allusions and citations are not made 
in the formal and stiff manner of a presbyterian lecturer, who, 
quietly assuming the ignorance of his audience, is compelled to 
give chapter and verse, lest the hearers should be unable to find 
the cited text. On the contrary, the divines of the primitive and 
middle ages quote from the sacred books with a freedom which 
marks accurate knowledge, in both author and reader, preacher 
and audience. 

To make the proof on this point complete would require 
a full analysis of all the works written in the middle ages 5 
and as this is obviously impossible, a selection from the whole 
evidence must suffice: the adduced cases must therefore be 
regarded more as a specimen of what can be proved, than 
the exhibition of a full argument. In order to present the 
evidence with all possible fairness, let us take one writer from 
England in the twelfth century, and another from the continent 
in the next age. These are Peter of Blois, archdeacon of London, 
a man of no extraordinary ability, and Thomas Aquinas, whose 
higher fame and more commanding intellect can furnish no 
reason for our rejection of his testimony in this matter. Let us 
first approach Peter of Blois, and ascertain whether this priest 
of the English Church was unacquainted with the Divine word. 
He speaks through his letters and sermons; and in his moderately- 
sized volume of writings, we find references to nearly every book 
of the Old and New Testament, all made in the most easy manner, 
in connexion with subjects of every kind. We meet with passages 
from all the books of Moses, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Job, 
and in abundance from the Psalms; also from Proverbs, Exclesi. 
astes, the Canticles, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea, 
Joel, Amos, Jonah, Micah, Habakkuk, and Malachi. Thus it is 
clear that Peter of Blois must have been tolerably acquainted 
with nearly every one of the Old Testament writers. If we turn 
to the New Testament, we find him alluding to every one of its 
books, except the Epistle to the Colossians, and the Ist and 
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2d Epistles of St.John. The number of these references is 
about 500, and applied with the ease of a man well versed in 
the holy oracles. Let a reader open the book of his epistles ; 
let him pause at the very first letter, which does but fill about 
half a page, and he will find references to the 2d book of 
Kings, Numbers, the 2d of Corinthians, Leviticus, and Pro- 
verbs. This is no singular case; it does not even give the 
average amount of the scriptural references in the writings of 
Peter of Blois. If we turn from his epistles to his sermons, the 
citations increase upon us. We feel that the man must have 
had the Bible by heart. ‘To avoid all suspicion of unfair selection, 
we will take his first sermon, on the Advent; at the risk of 
being deemed tedious, we will extract the series of references 
exactly as they arise in this sermon, omitting, of course, passages 
from all writings save the Scriptures. We have Johny. 2; 
Matt. i. 21; Ps. Ixxxiv. 12; 1 Cor. x.6; John i. 29; Lukei. 35; 
also, i.'28; Prov. xxxi. 10; Gen. iii. 15; Isa. ii. 1, and 
xl. 3; Heb. ii. 8; Dan. vii. 9; Micah v.2; Dan. x. 15; Matt. 
xxi. 9; Ps. cx. 2; John ix.7; 2 Kings xviii. 17; 1 Kings xxii. 
38; Matt. iv. 16; Heb. ix. 13; Lev. xii. 13; Luke viii. 43; 
Lam. iv. 2; John vii. 37; Matt. v.17; 1 Cor. i.19; Isa. xi. 
15; Mark i. 7; Ps. xxiii. 12; Matt. iv. 25; Isa. lxiii. 3; Matt. 
xii. 29; Acts iv. 32; John xiv. 27; Ps. lxxi. 6; and lxxvii. 65; 
Here we have enough to refute the notion that an acquaintance 
with even one book of the Bible was a phenomenon in the middle 
ages; yet Peter of Blois was not looked upon as a marvel by the 
divines of his time: they saw nothing wonderful in this full 
acquaintance with the Bible. It is evident that no preacher 
could thus use the language and spirit of Scripture unless his 
audience had been tolerably versed in the holy oracles; for 
otherwise he would have been unintelligible. We are now 
entitled to draw three conclusions—First, that Peter of Blois 
was thoroughly conversant with the Scriptures. Seeondly, that 
his knowledge could not have been much above that of his con- 
temporaries, or some indication of such superiority would have 
been preserved; the clergy in the twelfth century, therefore, 
may fairly be supposed to have been familiar with the word of 
God. Thirdly, could the laity in general have been so very 
naan of the Seriptures, when a preacher so fully referred 
them to Scripture? We do not infer that great biblical know- 
ledge then existed, that is not our present object; whether an 
exalted state of piety is necessarily consequent upon text-quoting 
fluency, may remain in a safe ‘state of doubt: but that the 
foregoing facts present a most decisive contradiction to the 
vulgar tales of medieval ignoranee of Scripture. ~- Those 
who are able and willing may pursue this argument further; but 
we must for the present leave Peter of Blois, and call, for a short 
time, another witness before us. 
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Thomas Aquinas is too often regarded merely as a subtle 
thinker; but he was also “mighty in the Scriptures.” Here we 
must ask those who suppose that the Bible was a book despised 
in the middle ages, to cast their eye over the thick array of Scrip- 
ture texts which shed their brightness on the pages of Aquinas. 
Take that astonishing production, the “ Summa Theologiz,” and 
mark the crowd of Scripture citations by which Aquinas sup- 
ports and illustrates his various positions. Is such a man to 
be deemed ignorant of the Bible, or is such a charge to be 
brought against an age in which a writer could so unhesitatingly 
use the whole body of revealed truth? It is not from some one 
or two portions that Aquinas drew his texts, but from en 
book of the Old and New Testaments. The manner in whic 
the various passages are applied proves the accuracy, as their 
abundance evinces the extent and readiness, of his knowledge. 

A second argument proving the prevalence of biblical studies in 
the middle ages, is drawn from the numerous commentaries and 
other works explanatory of the Bible, which were written in 
those times. When we listen to such historians as Robertson, 
Henry, and all that race of writers, we naturally suppose, with 
the accurate D’Aubigné, that the discovery of a Bible was an 
event truly marvellous; but when we walk into the churches, 
monasteries, libraries, and homes of men in medieval times, we 
hear a Scripture language on every side,—we see the first minds 
busily engaged in illustrating the holy records. Let any im- 
partial man‘ open a common book—Cave’s Literaria Historia— 
and mark the long line of writers which each century presents. 
Some may now be little esteemed; but the greatest in that 
bright host were men whose lives were spent in the study and 
explication of the divine book. We do not here advocate the 
notion that an age of commentaries is necessarily distinguished 
by its scriptural knowledge. A commentary may certainly ex- 
hibit as much ignorance and presumption as any other species of 
composition ; an assertion which might easily be proved from 
more than one of our English “ Family Bibles.” A schismatical 
or heretical period, when jarring sectaries use the Bible as the 
banner round which to rank in varied array their pestilent errors, 
may abound in works professing to explain the Scriptures; 80 
in a more Catholic and united era, faith and love will not require 
—will rather avoid,—such guides. Nevertheless, as the intima- 
tions of the Holy Scriptures are most clearly understood by 
men of superior sanctity and wisdom, so is it tobe expected 
that they should, from time to time, reflect upon those beneath 
them the light which they have received. Now such elevated 
minds are given to every age of the Church, except, perhaps, in 
times of great corruption ; it is, therefore, natural to mar the 
absence of any work on the Bible as an evil sign for the period 
in which it occurs. But the middle ages have not this mark 
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upon them. Century after century contributed its portion to 
the treasury of the Church ;—commentaries did not, indeed, so 
abound as to indicate the existence of a feverish and earthl 

speculation, but came forth in number and kind most suitable to 
the requirements of the faithful. The following brief enume- 
ration may serve to convince us that the Bible was religiously 
studied by the clergy of the times now under consideration. 
At the beginning of the eighth century, we see our own venera- 
ble Bede employed not only in perpetuating the memory of the 
ancient things of the Church, but also in making the Gospel of 
St. John known to his countrymen of all ranks. We next 
meet with another Englishman, Alcuin of York, the friend 
of Archbishop Egbert, and the associate of Charlemagne, ex- 
pounding the Book of Psalms, and developing the spirit of the 
Pentateuch. Florus Magister turns from his controversy with 
John Scotus to comment on the Epistles of St. Paul,—a work 
in which Aimo, the disciple of Alcuin, had also engaged. This 
Aimo extended his expository labours to the prophecies of 
Tsaiah and the Book of Psalms. Paschasius Radbert, noted in 
the Eucharistic controversy, was a commentator on the Gospel 
of St. Matthew and the prophecies of Jeremiah. The cele- 
brated Rabanus Maurus, Archbishop of Mayence, applied his 
profound knowledge, not only to the refutation of Godeschalc’s 
predestinarianism, but to the explanation of Scripture. He 
wrote an exposition of the Pentateuch, Judges, Ruth, Kings, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel; also on the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, and the Epistles of St. Paul. It may 
not be improper in this place to remark, that our English Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc was not diverted by the troubles of his age 
from composing a commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul: thus 
setting an example before the whole body of his clergy of zeal 
in a studies. Bruno, the founder of the Carthusians, 
(and the accusers of monasticism would do well to mark 
this fact,) was an expounder of the Book of Psalms and 
the Pauline Epistles. The polyglot works of the modern 
Bagster were anticipated, in the eleventh century, by the 
paraphrase of William of Bamberg, in which work the text of 
the Song of Solomon was arranged in the middle of the page, 
whilst on one side was placed a translation in Latin verse, and 
on the other a German-prose version. The above reference to 
the Carthusian Bruno suggests an allusion to another Bruno, 
Bishop of Segni, who drew up a series of comments on the 
Pentateuch, Job, Psalms, the Song of Solomon, and the 
Apocalypse. The whole Bible was collated with ancient 
Hebrew MSS., by our countryman, Stephen Harding, Abbot of 
Citeaux, who thus proved that the author of the “ Charta 
Caritatis” was no neglector of Scripture. Hugh St. Victor, 
Prior of the monastery of St. Victor, near Paris, has left, in his 
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Notes on the Old and New Testament, a proof of the deep 
religious spirit which animated the Church at the beginning of 
the twelfth century. The name of Peter the Lombard is a 
striking addition to our list. Here was a man who, whilst he 
aimed to check the spirit of vain speculation and lead men to 
the theology of the Fathers by his Book of Sentences, en- 
deavoured to diffuse the fervour of a scriptural devotion by his 
Commentary on the Psalms. Archbishop Stephen Langton, 
in the midst of a civil and ecclesiastical strife, with the 
political destinies of England depending upon him, (for where 
had Magna Charta been without Langton?) was not hindered 
from writing a commentary on a large portion of Scripture. 
This work comprehended the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment as far as Kings, Job, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Nehe- 
miah, The division of the Bible into our present chapters is 
also ascribed to this churchman of the middle ages. Pursuing 
our enumeration, we pause at the name of our countryman, 
Alexander de Hales, to remind the reader of the connexion 
then existing between high intellect and deep devotion. If 
Alexander evinced the former in his Works on Aristotle, the 
latter found a suitable expression in his comments on Scripture. 

Another work developing vast theological learning, applied to 
the illustration of the Bible, is the commentary of Aquinas on 
the four Gospels. This production, fitly called the Catena 
Aurea, exhibits that reverence for Catholic tradition, and 
the sense of the early Church, which ruled the most original 
intellects of the middle ages. The learning and care shown in 
the composition of the Catena may be thus illustrated. On 
the first verse only of St. Matthew’s Gospel, Aquinas cites 
passages from St. Jerome, Athanasius, Ambrose, Chrysostom, 
Augustine, Cyril, Pope Leo, Rabanus, Remigius, and Isidore. 
Or take the first twelve verses of the fifth chapter, comprising 
the Beatitudes, and we find therein the following series of 
citations, forming in themselves a Catena Patrum. St. Jerome 
is cited ten times, St. Augustine twenty-five, St. Chry- 
sostom twenty-four, St. Ambrose eight, St. Hilary seven times ; 
besides which are many passages from other ancient writers. 
The like abundance of illustration runs through the whole work, 
yet so compressed is this knowledge, that a closely printed octavo 
volume would easily contain every word of the Sinan This 
work, abounding in patristic wisdom, was not unappreciated by 
the age in which it appeared; the admiration of pious men was 
expressed by the significant golden. Waddington pronounces 
of the works of Aquinas, that “they are now confined to the 
sheloes of a few profound students, whence they will never again 
descend,” (Hist. chap. 21.) We apprehend this prophecy is as 
likely to be fulfilled as those in the old almanacs of tm 
As the study of ancient Church writers revives, the Catena of 
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Aquinas, at least, will not be neglected. But, lest such detail 
lead to weariness, let us close this list of middle age commenta- 
tors with the name of Albert the Great, a German doctor and 
scholastic, who wrote an exposition of the Book of Psalms, Jere- 
miah, and Daniel, and also of the four Gospels. To this writer 
we may add Nicolas de Lyra, who left to the Church a Com- 
mentary on the whole Bible. We trust a sufficient number of 
facts has now been produced to prove that the Scriptures were 
not only read, but zealously studied, by the most influential men 
in the middle ages. These instances are not taken from one 
period, but extend from the eighth to the fourteenth century, 
and are wholly inconsistent with the notions so shamelessly 
reiterated by some, that the Bible was the neglected book of the 
middle ages. ‘The reader will bear in mind how this strange 
opinion has been attacked in the preceding remarks, first by an 
allusion to the constant references to Scripture met with in the 
writers of those times, and secondly, by adducing from the host 
of medieval writers, many who have zealously and laboriously 
commented on the sacred oracles. 

A third argument in confirmation of the preceding views may 
be drawn from the course of Scripture reading appointed in some 
at least of the larger monasteries. As this custom is clearly proved, 
and is no where mentioned as a marvellous usage, in the middle age 
writers, we can but infer its agreement with the practices of that 
time. One instance must suffice. In the Spicilegium of D’Achery 
is a letter written by a monk of Cluni, named Ulric, to William, 
abbot of Kirshaw, in the Black Forest. It gives an account of 
the order in which the Bible was read by the monks of Ulric’s 
own convent, from which we see, that in the eleventh century, 
the whole of the Scriptures was studied on a settled plan in the 
monasteries. The abbot to whom this treatise was sent, is 
deemed the restorer of the Benedictine rule in Germany, being 
the instrument in restoring or erecting more than a hundred 
houses of that order. Thus we may fairly infer that the Bible 
readings in Cluni would be imitated in the numerous foundations 
under the influence of William of Hirschau. The chapter con- 
taining this sketch is headed, “ Quomodo Testamentum legatur 
utrumque,” and needs no recitation in this place. Mr. Maitland 
has given its substance in article No. 20; the books of Scripture, 
and the particular seasons appropriated to each are specified, and 
also certain commentaries, and explanatory homilies of the Fathers. 
What better rules could have been instituted for preserving 
scriptural knowledge ? 

A fourth argument tending to the same result must at least 
be suggested. Though it will not directly prove that the Bible 
was studied, it will certainly indicate the reverence in which it 
was held; and this is an important part of our subject. Those 
who would have us believe the Bible to have been then the 
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unread book, are not slow to hint that it was also lightly esteemed. 
The two charges are indeed closely connected; hence, whatso- 
ever fact directly refutes the one, will indirectly meet the other. 

The facts to which we call a moment’s attention are the costly 
adornments, rich illuminations, and elaborate penmanship, 
bestowed so lavishly on the manuscripts of the Holy Scriptures 
in the middle ages. This custom could not have prevailed unless 
the Bible had been regarded with a high degree of reverence. 
Men do not invest neglected things with a covering of splendour 
and magnificence; the outward respect is a witness of the inward 
devotion. ‘Thus the Jew beheld with delight the visible glories 
of his temple, as embodying before the eyes of the nations the 
deep homage paid by him to the holy of holies. He would not 
thus have ornamented a rustic hut. Nothing is more frequently 
presented to our notice in Church history than the rich outlay 
of ornament bestowed on the copies of the sacred writings. We 
read of copies of the Gospels adorned with golden letters, and 
enriched with costly gems; of some written with gold on purple 
vellum; others bound in plates of silver and gold, bore witness 
to no common spirit of veneration for the divine word. 

Let any one who desires to form a just estimate of the sur- 
prising outlay of labour and ornament bestowed on these written 
copies of the sacred writings, examine the celebrated MS. of the 
four Gospels, called the “ Durham Book,” in the British Museum. 
(Cotton MSS. Nero D. IV.) Let him consider that here is a 
a specimen of writing not uncommon in those times; which 
after its rescue from the Danish ruffians, and the waters of the 
sea into which it had fallen, retains every word and all its 
dazzling luxury of illumination, as fresh and vivid, after an 
existence of nearly 1,200 years, as on the day when the delighted 
Eadfrith finished his task. Let the observer mark the beautiful 
disposition of the prefixed indexes ranged in their illuminated 
shrines, then the Oriental richness of the tracery which, like the 
beautiful gate of the Temple, leads to the holy oracles; and 
which, with the figure of each Evangelist prefixed to his Gospel, 
must surprise by their richness of colouring. ‘Then we come to 
the text itself. Is that slovenly written ?—did the scribe exert 
all his efforts to make beautiful the casket, caring little for the 
gem? This is the very thing some would expect. ‘ No doubt 
all the form is very beautiful, but what care to preserve the 
spirit of the truth?” Judge, reader, whether the hands which, 
with skill so wondrous, guided the pen over those 258 folios, 
where every letter stands out as if raised on the vellum by some 
forgotten machinery, could have been directed by a formal and 
dull heart. Unconquerable must have been the patience, and 
intense the zeal, which urged one almost forgotten Bishop of the 
remote Lindisfarne through such a work. And some copies of the 
Bible must have demanded even more care than this Book of 
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Durham, when every letter in a volume is cast, as it were, in 
gold, dazzling with its brilliancy eyes accustomed to the stiff 
dulness of modern print. Surely lazy, ignorant despisers of 
Scriptures did not thus enshrine, as with loftiest affection, the 
word of God! 

Nor was this custom confined to some particular place or 
period. We find the instances in France, Italy, Germany, and 
England. At the close of the thirteenth century St. Paul’s 
Cathedral possessed twelve copies of the Gospels thus splendidly 
ornamented. Some might have been inclined to doubt the 
existence of even one; and, if fresh from the “ Notes” of 
Robertson, would deem this a surprising phenomenon. 

Our fifth and last argument on this point is drawn from the 
time and labour so lovingly bestowed by medieval scribes in 
multiplying copies of the Holy Scriptures. These instances prove 
their zeal for the preservation of that book which they are so 
often represented as neglecting. It was by the never-ceasing 
labours of these industrious men that so many precious MSS. 
have been transmitted to us. 

Whatever may be thought of the amount of intelleet required 
in a copyist, such a work was a great consumer of time and of 
the mind’s energy. Mr. Maitland gives the result of a calculation 
which may show the vast amount of labour connected with the 
office of a scribe. He supposes that a fairly written copy of the 
Bible in English would take an expert clerk ten months to 
write, and will cost, in labour only, 60 or 70/., at the law- 
stationers’ rate of payment. But this estimate cannot reach the 
outlay of time and money necessary for the production of those 
richly ornamented MSS. so often written in the middle ages. 
Such an employment then occupied the minds of many, who in 
the present day would direct their attention in a less mechanical 
channel. These labours were, nevertheless, absolutely necessary 
for the preservation of the Scriptures themselves, before the 
invention of printing; and as the accuracy of a MS. was an 
important consideration, the work of transcription could not be 
left to the more ignorant monks, but engaged the time of the 
most instructed. How many keen intellects and imaginative 
minds were bound down by the toilsome labour of incessant 
copying, whose energies might have led them to nobler pursuits. 
Yet why say nobler; more real benefit may result from the 
preservation of ancient MSS. than from the ten thousand 
speculations by which ingenious men have often beguiled them- 
selves and others. 

Let us bear in mind that on the pens of middle age eccle- 
siastics the Christian world, of those and all succeeding times, 
depended for a due supply of the Holy Scriptures. The clergy 
were the book-makers of Europe; and nothing short of ignorance 
or malice can persist in heaping abuse on the guardians and 
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transmitters of all those ancient MSS. of the Scriptures by 
which we have gained owr knowledge of the Bible. Whenever 
we open the sacred book let us gratefully remember, that to the 
diligent love, patience, and industry of medieval Christians, we 
owe its preservation. Whether the preservers are to be re- 
— as its despisers is a question refuted by its own folly. 

“he whole argument, therefore, stands thus: that the popular 
writers and preachers of the middle ages abound in references to 
Scripture; that the sacred books were freely and fully com- 
mented upon; that the Bible was read throughout in most, or 
many, monasteries ; that respect for it was evinced by the costly 
ornaments bestowed on the MS.; that it was diffused and pre- 
served by the labours of many scribes. We might now leave 
the subject, were it not that some objections, likely to be raised 
at this point, require a short notice. 

The first may thus be expressed : “ You tell us that the clergy 
read and studied the Scripture, but we say that the people could 
not read the Bible, did not possess it; and, therefore, we still 
assert that the mass of men were ignorant of its truths: and 
therefore in darkness.” Let such a reasoner remember, that if 
the clergy knew the Scriptures themselves, which the terms of 
the argument suppose, but wilfully kept the laity in ignorance, 
they must have been in a deeper moral j Bre: ese than the 
nature of the case allows; for is it not morally impossible that 
a whole order of men should themselves enter into the spirit of 
the Bible, should feel its doctrines to be necessary to salvation, 
and yet wilfully conceal it from their brethren? The thing is 
a moral impossibility. 

A great mistake is frequently made in this matter, by those 
who persist in judging every age of the Church by the notions 
prevalent in their own time, or within their own circle. Such 
suppose, that if the mass of the people were unable to read the 
Scriptures forthemselves, religion could not have widely prevailed. 
Alas, then, for the age in which our Saviour preached ; when the 
souls of men could but receive the oracles of Heaven by hearing. 
Do we seriously think that the bulk of the early converts could 
read the copies of the New Testament? or that they had copies 
to read? Were those primitive ages of the Church rude, 
brutal, and ignorant? “No,” says History ; and she scorns 
to say more. Yet, of the army of martyrs and confessors, who 
glorified Jesus by the deaths to which they submitted, how 
many could read the Greek or Syriac copies of the Gospels ? 
Truth may enter by the ear as well as by the eye; be received 
from the mouth of a divinely-commissioned preacher as fully 
as from the printers’ types. This state of the mass of society 
was accordingly met by a suitable provision: the Apostles were 
sent to preach to every creature under heaven, not to translate 
Scripture into every tongue, and publish them “ without note 
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or comment.” So in the middle ages of the Church, travelling 
bodies of presbyters sounded over each diocese the instruction 
needful for each time. Nor were the clergy content with this; 
in their eagerness to provide knowledge for the people, they 
had recourse to means which some thoughtful men amongst 
us deem to have proved causes of corruption; but perhaps no 
one in this age is competent to judge decisively in this matter. 
We here allude to that early alliance between the clergy and 
the minstrel; which gave a peculiar character to much of the 
religious poetry of Europe, and led to those far-famed dramas 
called “ Mysteries.” We only allude to these facts as indicat- 
ing a wish on the part of the Church to present religion in 
every possible aspect to the minds of men: hoping thus to win 
some. Nor can there be much hesitation in admitting this to 
have been the original object. The plan may not have suc- 
ceeded, or it may have been fitted to some states of society 
only, or it may have been radically wrong: with these ques- 
tions, though full of interest, we do not now meddle. That the 
early clergy aimed at good by this dramatizing of scripture 
few will deny, who attend to the character of the Saxon 
Czdmon’s poems, in which he evidently sought to fill the 
popular mind with scripture history, by connecting its facts 
with the charms of verse and musical melodies. That his 
plan was admired there is no doubt; that it wrought no good, 
no great good even, how can we say? Such an example may 
have induced zealous men to follow in the same track, to en- 
courage the religious drama. Let a reader take up the Coventry 
Mysteries, and see the whole of the New Testament history, 
or rather, the history of all time, pass before him in those 
pages; can he say, confidently, that for no state of society are 
they adapted? May not such rude developments of scripture, 
especially when limited to their religious object, have been to 
many a simple mind a spring of deep and holy feeling? How- 
ever, one thing we must bear in mind, that the religious drama 
was intended to instruct the people, and to aid the diffusion of 
scripture knowledge ; therefore the preceding remarks prove that 
the clergy in the middle ages did ¢ry, according to their 
means, to enlighten the masses. Even Mr. Waddington has, in 
speaking of these times, been compelled to admit, that “sermons, 
homilies, interpretations, and illustrations of Scripture were 
published in great profusion” (Church Hist. chap. 17.) This 
testimony from one who has evinced a most unhappy tendency 
on many points is valuable. 
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Chemistry, as Exemplifying the Wisdom and Beneficence of God. 
By Grorce Fownes, Pu. D. London: Churchill. 1844. 
1 vol. post 8vo. Pp. 184. 


Tuts Essay derives an accidental interest from the circum- 
stance of a recently-instituted prize, called the “ Actonian 
Prize,” having been awarded to it by a Committee of the 
Managers of the Royal Institution. This is a septennial prize 
of one hundred guineas, to be given to the author of the best 
essay illustrative of the wisdom and goodness of the great 
Creator, in such department of science as the Committee above- 
mentioned shall select. The title of Mr. Fownes’s Essay ex- 
presses the subject chosen for the first of these septennial 
prizes. 

Considered as a scientific work, the Essay before us is not 
without merit. The materials are fairly and skilfully selected 
out of the vast and ever-growing mass of phenomena and 
truths which constitute the modern science of Chemistry; and 
are put together with considerable dexterity, imparting an air 
of novelty and freshness even to truths with which we have 
been long familiar. The writer has laid down his subject and 
marked out his course in the following terms :— 

“The recent discoveries of chemistry, more especially in its relations to 
animal and vegetable physiology, lead to the hope that it may be possible to 
draw an inference of design from the chemical constitution of the earth and 
its inhabitants, hardly inferior in value to that derived from their physical 
study, although not always so obvious and striking. The following pages 
contain an attempt of this kind. 

“The subject will be discussed in the following order :—the chemical history 
of the earth, and the atmosphere ; the peculiarities which characterise organic 
substances generally ; the composition and sustenance of plants; and the rela- 
tions existing between plants and animals,”—P. ix. 


Paley has said that chemistry is not so available for the pur- 
poses of the Argument from Design as mechanics; or rather, 
when he passes from the anatomical part of the human system 
to “ what may be ealled the chemical part of our frame,” he 
says that the argument cannot be prosecuted with equal advan- 
tage, because of the imperfection of our chemistry. His words 
are :— There is what may be called the chemical part of our 
frame; of which, by reason of the imperfection of our chemistry, 
we can attain to no distinct knowledge; I-mean, not to a know- 
ledge, either in degree or kind, similar to that which we possess 
of the mechanical part of our frame. It does not, therefore, 
afford the same species of argument as that which mechanism 
affords, and yet it may afford an argument in a high degree 
satisfactory.” And then, after rapidly glancing at the peculiar 
properties of the gastric juice, by way of example, he observes: — 
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“ Still we are ignorant of the composition of this fluid, and of 
the mode of its action; by which is meant, that we are not 
capable, as we are in the mechanical part of our frame, of collat- 
ing it with the operations of art. And this I call the imper- 
fection of our chemistry ; for should the time ever arrive, which 
is not, perhaps, to be despaired of, when we can compound 
ingredients, so as to form a solvent which will act in the manner 
in which the gastric juice acts, we may be able to ascertain the 
chemical principles upon which its efficacy depends, as well as 
from what part, and by what concoction of the human body, 
these principles are generated and derived. In the mean time, 
ought that, which is in truth the defect of our chemistry, to 
hinder us from acquiescing in the inference, which a production 
of nature, by its place, its properties, its action, its surprising 
efficacy, its invaluable use, authorizes us to draw in respect of 
2 creative design.” Since Paley’s time, a wholly new science 
of chemistry has been created: and the Essay before us con- 
tains a skilful selection of its more striking phenomena and 
laws. 

One interesting circumstance in the chemical constitution of 
the earth is its extreme simplicity. A wonderful order and 
variety is evolved out of extremely few elements. Although 
modern chemistry has brought to light no less than fifty-five 
undecompounded substances, (frequently, but improperly, de- 
signated “elementary ;”) yet the number of these that play any 
important part in the vast and numerous phenomena of nature 
is very small. 


“The atmosphere is made up of two—namely, oxygen and nitrogen, with 
mere traces, comparatively speaking, of two others, carbon and hydrogen. 
Two of these again, oxygen and hydrogen, by their chemical union, give rise 
to water, ae in the shape of ocean of unknown depth, of lakes and 
rivers, nearly three-fourths of the surface of our planet: the solid earth we 
dwell upon is chiefly made up of the oxides of one non-metallic body, silicon, 
and two metals, aluminium and calcium. Let us add to these, potassium, 
whose oxide is a constituent of felspar, the characteristic ingredient of granite ; 
sodium, whose great depository is the water of the ocean; and, lastly, iron, 
whose oxide is to be found everywhere to a greater or lessrextent; and we 
really include all the known components of our earth, which enter in large 
quantities into its structure. 

“Other substances, such as sulphur in the state of gypsum (sulphate of 
lime), and in union with certain metals; magnesium in its oxidized state, and 
a few more, are found here and there, in local deposits of considerable extent, 
while the remainder are still more limited in their distribution; and lastly, a 
not inconsiderable number of the bodies, recognised as elements, are ouly to 
be found in a few minerals so exceedingly rare, that scarcely a sufficient 
supply of the material can be had for the use of the experimental chemist. 

“In the organic world the same, or still greater, simplicity is observed : 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, a little phosphorus and sulphur, and 
sometimes a small proportion of two or three alkaline and earthy salts, are 
the sole materials which have been employed in the construction of those 
countless multitudes of orders of living objects which people the earth, and 
clothe it with beanty.”—P. 4. 
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The universal diffusion of those elements which are essential 
to life is another interesting fact connected with the distribu- 
tion of the materials which compose the earth’s crust. Two of 
the most important inorganic principles, indispensable to the 
sustenance of animal and vegetable life, are potash and phos- 
phoric acid. The former of these two substances exists in every 
fertile soil in an insoluble form; so that it is very slowly set 
free by the action of rain-water, aided by alternations of frost 
and heat ; and thus yielded to the plants growing in the soil, 
in such proportions as are required to sustain their life and 
promote their growth. Its principal ultimate source is felspar, 
which forms at least four-fifths of all ordinary granite, one of 
the most generally diffused of all the mineral ingredients of the 
earth’s crust. In like manner, there is every reason to believe 
that phosphoric acid is an original constituent of the old crystal- 
line igneous rock, which is the basis of our present system of 
continents. The immediate source of this substance is the vast 
body of organic remains, which yield phosphate of lime, derived 
from the shells and bones of extinct animals, whose remains are 
embedded almost everywhere: and thus is a universal provision 
made for the sustenance of animal life, to which phosphoric 
acid is essential, through the medium of the vegetable world; 
which, in its turn, derives this substance from the sources just 
named. 

The constitution of the atmosphere presents an interesting 
subject of consideration. It consists chiefly, as most persons 
are aware, of oxygen and nitrogen, which are not chemically 
combined, but are merely in a state of mechanical mixture. 
Very minute portions of carbonic acid gas, aqueous vapour, 
and carbonate of ammonia, are also found. Now if these gases 
are only mixed, how is it that, being of different specific gravi- 
ties, they do not separate, and arrange themselves in the order 
of their densities? This separation, which would deprive the 
atmosphere of all its salutary properties, is prevented by the 
law of gaseous diffusion. By virtue of this law, every gas 
diffuses itself in every direction, without being at all hindered 
or affected by the presence of any other gas: so that if carbonic 
acid gas be contained in a lower, and hydrogen gas in an upper 
vessel, and these vessels be connected by means of a narrow 
tube, the heavier gas will diffuse itself upwards, the lighter gas 
will diffuse itself downwards, and thus, after a certain time, the 
two gases will be perfectly mixed. This property of gases is 
unspeakably important in the economy of nature. 


“There are processes constantly going on around us in which gaseous matter 
and vapours, prejudicial in the highest degree to animal life, are unceasingly 
evolved ; the function of respiration, the burning of wood and coal for fuel, are 
attended with the conversion of the free oxygen of the air into carbonic acid. 
By the putrefactive decomposition of animal and vegetable substances, poisonous 
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principles, far worse than carbonic acid, are given off into the air. The 
volcanic vents, so numerous in both eastern and western hemispheres, dis- 
charge, as is weil known, almost inconceivable quantities of noxious gas, chiefly 
carbonic acid, even when all traces of heat have disappeared, and no active 
eruption of lava has occurred within the historical period, as in the case of the 
ancient volcanoes of the Rhine. 

“ The chief characteristic of the present phase of society, the crowding 
together of multitudes of men into towns and cities, and their employment in 
manufactures of various kinds, in very many of which gases and exhalations of 
the worst description are copiously evolved; and even without this, the mere 
aggregation of such a mass of human beings, each one unconsciously con- 
suming the air of heaven and replacing it by poison, would speedily put a stop 
to life altogether. If the heavy carbonic acid, so copiously generated from 
these mariy sources, were simply to obey the natural law of gravitation, and 
spread itself out upon the surface in such localities, a state of things would 
arise only now to be paralleled by the condition of the hold of a slaver.”— 
P, 26. 


We have already noticed the interesting fact, that the almost 
infinite variety of substances which the natural world presents 
is compounded out of very few elements. Nowhere is this 
seen in richer profusion, or with a more astonishing variety of 
result as regards the properties of the compounds, than in the 
organic principles which compose the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms. 

‘‘ There is, perhaps, at the present moment, no department of natural science 
which offers so rich a mt to patient and diligent investigation as the che- 
mical study of the almost endless series of proximate organic principles formed 
by the union in various ways among themselves, of the four elementary bodies, 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. It cannot fail to excite the attention 
of the most superficial observer, to discover that substances possessing proper- 
ties of the most opposite kind, should be made up of the very same materials,— 
that the sweet crystallizable principle of the sugar-cane, the bitter febrifuge of 
the willow-bark, the fixed and permanent acid of the grape, the highly volatile 
acid of vinegar, and many other equally well-contrasted substances should be 
composed of the same three elementary bodies, carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
merely differing slightly in the proportions in which they are associated. A 
very few grains of the vegetable alkali, morphia, or a fraction of a grain of 
another member of the same chemical family, strychnia, will destroy life; the 
bread we subsist upon owes its nutritious power to a combination of the very 
same elements which, in other circumstances, give origin to the poisonous juice 
of the poppy, or the still more deadly principle of the nux vomica. ‘The slightest 
difference in the relative proportions of the constituents of such compounds may 
+. ~- to the utmost conceivable discrepancies in their chemical relations.” — 


One of the most curious substances of the vegetable world is 
starch. It is a substance of almost universal occurrence; there 
being scarcely any plant, or part of a plant, which does not 
yield it, when closely examined. It is found abundantly in the 
seeds of the cerealia; in many roots, such as the potato, and 
arrow-root ; in the stems-of many monocotyledonous plants, 
such as palms; and in several lichens. -It is also found, accord- 
ing to Liebig, in unripe apples and pears, and in the seeds 
of leguminous plants. It is remarkable for the changes which 
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it may be made to undergo in the hands of the chemist. When 
examined by a good microscope, it is seen to consist of a mul- 
titude of little transparent rounded grains, quite destitute of 
crystalline structure, but presenting, on the contrary, traces of 
an organized arrangement, as though they were little eggs or 
seeds. A dark spot, or “ hilum,” is seen at one extremity, sur- 
rounded by a number of parallel rings or stria, which cover 
the whole surface of the granule, and seem to be depressed or 
cut into it. Starch is unaffected by cold water; but if the tem- 
perature be raised to 140°, a semi-transparent gelatinous mass 
is produced, which seems to arise from the bursting of the 
granules, the thin enveloping membrane being rent by the heat, 
and the enclosed gelatinous substance escaping. This substance 
has been called amidine ; but its composition is the same as that 
of ordinary starch, except that a trace of nitrogen found in 
ordinary starch is wanting in amidine. If now amidine be 
treated with a little dilute acid of almost any kind, it undergoes 
another remarkable change. An infusion of malt will produce 
the same effect. ‘The substance obtained by these processes 
very much resembles gum. It has received the name of dex- 
trine, from the action of its solution on polarized light, which 
causes the plane of polarization to deviate to the right. But 


although this substance resembles, in its properties, gum rather’ 


than starch, its chemical composition is precisely that of the 
latter substance. By continuing the above process, by which 
gelatinous starch, or amidine, is changed into dextrine, the starch 
is converted into grape-sugar. Yet the only difference of com- 
position results from the mutual action of the starch and the 
elements of water; grape-sugar containing more oxygen and 
hydrogen, compared with the quantity of carbon, than starch. 

From these facts, we may readily see how important a part 
starch plays in the numerous transformations of the vegetable 
world. Its ready convertibility, without change of composition, 
into soluble forms, such as dextrine and sugar, adapt it admi- 
rably for carrying on those changes which occur in the juices of 
vegetables. It is stored up in the seeds, roots, and pith of 
plants, and by its decomposition furnishes the materials for 
many of the most essential vegetable products. It also serves 
as a most important element of the food of animals; furnishing, 
not, indeed, the means of the increase of mass, but the materials 
for keeping up respiration and supplying the ‘animal heat. The 
fat and fixed oils of the vegetable as well as the animal king- 
dom, are in all probability derived principally from the deoxi- 
dation of starch. After briefly glancing at some of these facts, 
Mr. Fownes observes :— 

“‘ These remarks will suffice to render, to a certain degree, intelligible the 


beautiful order of arrangements by which plants are furnished with a sudden 
and copious supply of already assimilated food at certain particular periods of 
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their life, when the drain upon the natural powers is excessive, or when the 
plant, from its feeble and undeveloped state, is unable to obtain and digest food 
from without. Every one is familiar with the fact, that a very large proportion 
of the vegetable inhabitants of the temperate zones, at the close of every sum- 
mer, either perish completely, or die down to the roots, which remain in the 
ground until the following spring. It is not uncommon to attribute this effect 
to the increasing coldness of the season—to the nipping frosts of the fine clear 
autumn nights. A more efficient cause is, however, to be found in the plant 
itself, whose death is the result of the exhausting nature of the process by which 
provision is made for another generation of similar beings. The periods of in- 
florescence and seed-bearing are attended with a large expenditure of costly 
material. The development of a flower is a very different affair to that of a 
green leaf. The former contributes nothing to the general maintenance of the 
plant; while the latter is at once a new mouth, and stomach, and lung, capable 
of contributing its share to the general good. In the formation of the fruits and 
seeds also, soluble, gummy, and saccharine matters are conveyed to these 
points, and there fixed, to the manifest detriment of the whole system, which 
suffers by the withdrawal of these substances. Now, it is to guard against, or 
at any rate to diminish, these evil consequences of a necessary function, that 
nature usually employs the time previous to flowering, when the vegetative 
power is most active, in storing up, in different parts of the plant, a quantity of 
starch, ready for use when the pressing occasion arrives, at which time it is re- 
dissolved, by the aid of diastase, or some similar substance perhaps, and once 
more added to the general stock of nutriment. There is reason to think, that, 
were it not for this contrivance, the maturation of seeds could hardly take 
place. As it is, the latter process is no sooner completed than the plant exhi- 
bits every sign of exhaustion, and in very many cases dies altogether. The 
starch, thus transferred from the parent plant and the seed, remains unaltered 
sometimes for years, until external causes arouse into activity the vital energies 
of the germ. The development of the latter commences while the starch, slowly 
passing into a soluble state, furnishes, in conjunction with the albuminous por- 
tion, a constant and ready supply of food, until the radicle and leaves are 
sufficiently advanced to exercise vigorously their specific functions. 

“The conversion of starch into gummy matter and sugar, and that of the 
latter again into starch, seem to be very common in the vegetable kingdom. 
It has been shown, for instance, that in the ripening of fruits, such as apples 
and pears, starch, first deposited, disappears, and sugar is found in its place. 
Many of these phenomena are at present very imperfectly understood. Enough 
has, however, already come to light to exhibit to the patient and attentive ob- 
server glimpses, as it were, of a general design of the most surpassing beauty 
of contrivance ; and we have good hope that the unprecedented progress which 
chemistry and the allied sciences are now making, will, ere long, render much 
clear and intelligible which is now dark and perplexed.” —Pp. 64—67. 


The section in this Essay which treats of animal chemistry is 
interesting. The writer treats of the composition of the proxi- 
mate constituents of the human frame, more especially of albu- 
men, fibrin, and casein: the extreme ease with which these last 
pass into the solid form; their identity of composition as respects 
the carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, which enter into 
them; the consequent ease with which the transmutation of one 
of these substances into the other takes places in the animal 
system, such as the milk of the mother into the flesh of the off- 
spring, or the albumen of food into the fibrin of the body: the 
composition and properties of blood; more particularly the 
office of the hematosin, or red corpuscles of this last substance ; 
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with respect to which he adopts the theory of Liebig, which has 
been already exhibited in these pages: and, lastly, the general 
nature of animal nutrition. The following passage treats of the 
relation between the food and habits of men under different 
climates : — 


The bodily frame and constitution of the human race have been so adjusted 
as to admit of the maintenance of life and health under a variety of circum- 
stances truly surprising. Extremes of heat and cold, of moisture and dryness, 
are borne with impunity, so long as the habits and mode of life of the individual 
remain in accordance with his physical condition. 

** In tropical countries, where the high temperature of the air, and the abun- 
dance of aqueous vapour it contains, develop to the utmost the resources of 
vegetable life, the amount of personal labour required for self-support is ex- 
tremely trifling. The heavy and laborious culture of the temperate regions, 
the unceasing tillage of the soil, so necessary with us, are altogether uncalled 
for. In those smiling regions of almost perpetual sunshine, where the teeming 
earth gives its increase with the least possible toil on the part of the cultivator, 
and all nature invites to repose and indolence, the energies of the mind itself 
are unstrung by the removal of that sharp spur of necessity which goads men 
to the task of labour, until exertion becomes a habit, which carries them onward 
beyond their immediate wants, and impels them to seek the permanent im- 
provement and exaltation of their state. The sustenance furnished to the human 
race by a wise and bountiful Providence has been so adjusted, chemically, to 
this state of things, as involuntarily to excite in the observer the deepest feelings 
of admiration and gratitude. 

“* Where the temperature of the air approaches within a few degrees that of 
the body, the generation of animal heat by the burning of organic matter in the 
blood, may be reduced in amount. Where muscular power and motion are less 
required and less employed, the waste of the body is diminished in the same 
ratio; a comparatively small quantity of food, both for fuel and for nutriment, 
is, in such a case, required. The stomach, however, must be filled, the uneasy 
sensation of want must be removed; and this has beendone. In the rice, and 
fruits, and other products of the countries in question, we find a food extremely 
agreeable to the taste, but possessing little sustaining power; much of it is 
mere water, and the solid portion itself is chiefly made up of neutral non-azo- 
tized bodies, containing oxygen and — in the proportions to form water ; 
bodies which, in burning, furnish far less heat than those in which carbon and 
hydrogen greatly predominate. The azotized portion of the food of hot coun- 
tries is always very small in comparison with the rest; it is, however, sufficient 
for the purpose of repairing the trifling daily loss the body sustains. The desire 
for animal food is very slight, and often is altogether absent. 

“ The North American hunter lives wholly upon flesh; he patiently follows 
the footmarks of his game through the wild woods for days together, until he 
finds an opportunity of surprising it; fasting meanwhile, or at best subsisting 
on afew scraps of dried meat; rivalling the beast of prey in his powers of 
endurance—in his quick, yet stealthy step, and in the searching glance of his 
eye; careless alike of frost or heat, sleeping on the bare ground, a thin blanket 
or a buffalo-robe his only protection. It is his food which enables him to do 
and to suffer all this :—to bear exertions which would destroy him were he not 
supported from within by a kind of nourishment so concentrated in its form as 
to supply abundantly during the period of repose, the losses of bodily substance, 
the deficiencies occasioned by change of matter ; and even to render the exer- 
tions themselves, violent and continued as they are, actually sources of pleasure.” 
—Pp. 136—139. 


_ Take, as a third example, the case of the Esquimaux. How 
is he enabled to endure the intensity of cold to which he is con- 
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tinually exposed, with no fireside, and even cooking his food by 
means of an oil-lamp? Chiefly is the reply, by his food; by 
that very train oil and blubber which we are apt to regard with 
disgust. 


“ There is no other substance but fat; and that in very large quantity, which 
would answer the purpose required: it is a substance exceedingly rich in hy- 
drogen, and in the body eminently combustible. Weight for weight, it will 
generate a far larger amount of heat, when burned in the blood, than anything 
else which can be taken as food.”—P. 141. 


The composition of milk is a beautiful example of those 
adaptations, disclosed by chemistry, which exhibit the wisdom 
and goodness of the great Creator. 


“The characteristic and leading constituent of milk, casein, is present in 
large quantity, and in a soluble state. Now this casein is identical in compo- 
sition with the muscular substance, and with the albumen of the blood. It is 
easy to see its use. By a molecular change of the simplest kind, it becomes 
the material of flesh, or passes into cellular tissue and membrane, by an act of 
oxidation. We find, besides, associated with this casein, a large quantity of 
earthy phosphates, held in solution in a very extraordinary manner, in a 
neutral, or even slightly alkaline menstruum, and which evidently offer the 
greatest facilities to a most important process at this period of life in great 
activity, that of the formation of bone. Neither have the elements of. respira- 
tion been neglected ; in childhood, this function is exceedingly energetic, and 
accordingly, no less than two non-azotized bodies have been provided for this 
purpose, and both upon a very liberal scale—butter and sugar of milk; these 
burn in the body to carbonic acid and water, and develop the necessary heat. 
The saline constituents of milk, even the trace of ferruginous matter it contains, 
are equally useful, although less conspicuous ; nothing superfluous is to be 
found, and nothing essential to the well-being of the infant has been 
omitted.” —P. 145. 


It will be seen from the preceding extracts, that this work 
chiefly consists of a collection of the more striking facts of 
modern chemistry ; with very slight and occasional reference to 
the natural-theology argument. In our eyes, this feature is an 
agreeable one. In one paragraph, towards the end of the 
Essay, the author has touched upon theological principles, and 
his manner of treating them betrays his incapacity to deal with 
this part of the subject. It is only asa Chemical Essay that this 
production can lay claim to commendation ; and in this respect, 
as we have already observed, it is a meritorious work, as giving 
the general reader an elementary right-minded insight into the 
wonders of recent organic Chemistry. 
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1. Lebengeschichte des Baron de la Motte Fouqué. 1840. 
2. Ausgewahlte Werke von Friedrich Baron de la Motte Fouqué. 
1841. 
(Continued from Vol. VII. p. 317.) 


Ir will be remembered that, in our March number, we put 
Fouqué forward as an illustration of a theory, at least very 
striking, and, as we think, very true, viz. that poetry arises 
from the aspirations of the individual to express some absorbing 
emotion, whose full expression is nevertheless somehow checked ; 
and that the power of the poetry, by which we mean its power 
both over the poet’s mind and others, is, in proportion as these 
two elements coexist in a greater or less degree, the ardent 
desire and strength to express, modified, but by no means quelled 
by the difficulty of expression, or strength of repression, in the 
emotion. And in this manner many minds, being destitute of 
the power of expression, are yet, from similarity in some ab- 
sorbing emotion, forcibly attracted to certain kinds of poetry, 
expressing themselves, as it were, by this external medium. 

If we may be allowed the well-known phraseology of Coleridge, 
we might define it thus: repression is thesis, expression an- 
tithesis, poetry resulting synthesis. And we think it might 
easily be shown that where either repression or expression 
predominates so as to destroy the other, in an imaginative mind, 
something morbid must be the result. Now, in the case of 
Fouqué, we have endeavoured to show that his was a mind 
governed by an absorbing principle, a constant yearning after 
the unseen, most difficult in itself, nay, impossible to put forth 
fully in words; and that at the same time his own disposition, 
his education, his associates, the times in which he lived, were 
all such as would increase the difficulty ; and lastly that the two 
thus combined, expression and repression, wrought themselves 
into a poetry, which retains to a remarkable degree tokens of 
their separate, though combined existence. We endeavoured to 
prove our view by a series or group of facts connected with his 
early youth, showing, as in his dreams, thoughts and tastes, that 
which sought expression, namely, the emotions and desires which 
were in him, and, as in his tutors and studies, the shackles which 
bound him, the elements of repression. If in touching on these, 
we digressed a little, it was that we might give our essay some- 
what of a biographical form. The last point on which we laid 
weight was the death of Fouqué’s mother. His highly imagina- 
tive mind was led to muse on the departed, and, as departed, 
to view in her a link between him and that world of spirits. 
Those about him were not such as could sympathize and lead 
him to express his feelings. He was driven therefore to repress 
them. And it is not a little strange and illustrative of our 
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theory, to observe the effect of the undue predominance of 
the element of thesis, repression. ‘The mind was swayed aside. 
Without expression or antithesis, the balance was lost. A state 
of mind resembling idiotcy came over him. Then after a time 
came antithesis, expression, to his aid, the indirect expression 
of tears, saving him from the impending danger. We shall 
proceed to show that not till these became mingled in their 
lawful proportions, ¢.¢. not till the object of expression became 
so definite to himself that at least its difficulty was not increased 
by the uneasiness of doubt as to its nature, and consequent need 
of repression, did the synthesis, or the poetry, result which gave 
rest to his spirit. And this could only be in its full extent 
when he knew and realized the truths of religion. 

To continue. Aftera stay in Potsdam sufficient partially to 
restore him, his father took him back to Leutzcke. Shortly 
afterwards Sachse left their family. And here we copy the 
following from his Autobiography, as remarkably illustrative of 
the education of the day, and the effects which it produced on 
him. This account he wrote half a century after. It is there- 
fore probably free from all exaggeration, and prominent points 
alone are given. Yet it is truly melancholy. “ What,” he says, 
“had Fritz” (he speaks of himself in the third person) “ gained 
under the guidance of his late tutor, in spite of the tutor’s truth 
and diligence? ‘The elements of Latin represented nearly all 
his real knowledge. Of mathematics, and even the higher parts 
of arithmetic, he was utterly ignorant. Geography, history, 
mythology, were equally neglected. Music, which at first had 
captivated him, was just taken in hand, and then thrown aside. 
In drawing and painting he had shown some talent, but no pro- 
ficiency had been attained.” Everything was begun inaccurately. 
It was not only as might be expected in one so young, that what 
was learnt was but half known, but the half was badly known, 
known so as to dull its interest, the points of difficulty left 
starting into view, and no measures coos to overcome them, 
and to form his mind by the contest. So much for his gains. 
And now what had he lost ? No less than the habit of reverence 
and obedience. His parents and Sachse disagreed in many points. 
A choice was left to him to follow which he pleased. Naturally 
he took that side which suited his own little will, sometimes one, 
sometimes the other. He had no longer something to venerate, 
on which he could lean for the rule and measures of all things. 
** Now unblest doubt had come, and the little childish ruler on 
the throne of his heart, began to pronounce with infallible 
judgment. When his father or mother, or Schmettau, differed 
from Sachse, he judged them on Sachse’s principles, and when 
his own opinion was opposed by Sachse, he took the other 
way. The worst legacy which his good friend left him was this 
ruling passion of autonomy, [as we might say, self-sufficiency. | 
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Everything was to come to pass through the beloved and 
mightily-gifted I. The illumination of that age knew little of 
grace, least of all of Divine grace, equally little of the revela- 
tion of history, still less of Holy Writ.” That is, there was 
nothing external; everything to be felt or acted upon must be 
addressed to the understanding of the individual. “Yet,” he 
continues, “it were unjust to accuse my good friend Sachse as 
the sole or the principal source of evil. His was but one voice 
in the chorus of the generation; but, being full and strong, it 
wrought forcibly with his pupil. Yea, the vibrations of those 
days yet thrill in the soul and spirit of the man of sixty-three. 
The difference is, that now, through God’s grace, he has found 
a halting-spot, whence an effectual ‘ thus far, no farther,’ is pro- 
nounced to all this din and whirr. That my honoured teacher, 
in riper manhood, should also have found this resting-point, and 
rejoiced with his former pupil, is one of those bright spots over 
which the writer of these lines rejoices, and dares especially 
rejoice. Meanwhile, this autonomy had found a strange opposition, 
or counteracting principle in the youthful poet’s soul, on which 
none of the followers of that system could have reckoned. 
Such things happen oftener than people suppose. Therefore, 
let the fact be written, that the soul cannot but be ruled by 
something besides the voice of her own free will and determina- 
tion. Those early stories, images, and traits of character, show 
that, in the first inner movements which his mind perceived, it 
had already happened so with Fritz. Now those mysterious 
impulses returned; no longer, however, under peaceful forms, 
but, as it were, formless. ‘The boy was persuaded that he must 
make some movement, in itself neither good nor bad, wise nor 
foolish. He must be for ever touching the stove, or some chair, 
or anything else near him. It seemed to him, that if he omitted 
this, some mysterious, unfathomable misfortune must occur, as a 
consequence of his neglect, not only to the disobedient boy, but 
to the whole household. Why should he not, he thought, give 
way in this small matter, rather than bring misfortune on all ? 
He did not dare trust any one with the secret of his torment. 
Educators, searchers of souls, explain this fancy, if you can. 
Strive not, however, by your trite common-places. Depend on 
it, it lies too deep for them.” 

This passage needs no illustration. No words can show more 
clearly what was working within the boy. Here we see at once 
the morbid tone of mind which the strength of the repressing ele- 
ment brought. He felt the yearning for the unseen, for something 
to guide, on which he might lay hold with faith and love; the 
miserable false system of the day shut him out from the know- 
ledge of what this was; he had lost his mother, who had, in 
some degree, supplied the cravings of his heart; something, as 
he says, must rule him; and nothing was left but the strange, 
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cold, and unnerving impulses of Fatalism. Well may he put 
his emphatic question to the race of educators. But the 
remedy, or rather the antidote, is this:—put early into your 
children the truthful and the lovely, cultivate their imaginations, 
with all that tends to these; let their understanding alone (we 
use the word in the philosophical signification); give room for the 
reason to assert its sway; ideas will come fast enough, not de- 
formed and loggerheaded, but symmetrical and real. First exalt 
that which can conceive ideas, then that in which they dwell. 
See how it was with Fouqué. His yearnings could have found 
a vent but in three ways: communion with God in prayer and 
thought ; communion with those about him ; and the communion 
of his own thoughts, working themselves out earnestly in words. 
The first was shut from him by the spirit of the age, powerless 
to feel the reality of holy things; the second, by the disposition 
and tone of mind of his immediate friends and relations; the 
third, as was also the case with Alfieri, by the imperfectness of 
his education. 

At this critical time a third tutor took charge of him,—one 
Hulsen, a name mentioned by Fichte and Schlegel, and other- 
wise not unknown among the minor literati of Germany. He 
was fluent in conversation, of a poetical bearing, and altogether 
different from either of his predecessors. He was of the school 
of Wolf, deeply imbued with the poetry and philosophy of the 
Greeks, and, in truth, more fitted to lecture in the Porch or 
Academy, than to school a boy of twelve years old. He was 
not an accurate philologist, and, therefore, failed in teaching his 
pupil thoroughly the ancient languages; but still, the spirit of 
classical days being strongly upon him, gave a zest and energy 
to his lessons. Greek was now added to the boy’s slender stock 
of acquirements, and, of course, eagerly drunk in. Klopstock’s 
writings had taught him to hate Latin, which was, moreover, 
connected in his mind with the dry details of the law-schools. 
But the three first lines of the Odyssey, in all their racy rhythm, 
stuck by him, as he says, through many a stirring scene, even to 
the very end. The Bible of the Greeks, Homer, was his 
delight. Yet, of the Bible itself, not a word fell from Hulsen. 
And here was the defect of Hulsen’s teaching, the defect more 
of the age than the individual, and yet so radical and thorough- 
going, as utterly to canker its good. 

About the same time young Fouqué first became acquainted 
with the early Scandinavian myths and legends. The poetry of 
Klopstock and the Gottingen school had already stirred him, 
but to his mind the early northern poetry offered far greater 
attractions. Its novelty was very striking. ‘Then it was ob- 
jective, energetic, wondrously shadowing forth the truth. It 
was just what he wanted. By chance in an old library he had 
stumbled on a book entitled “ The Songs of Sined.” This Sined 
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was one Father Denis of Vienna, who had chosen thus to 
reverse his name, a collector of northern poetry, and a 
translator of Ossian. In the book he introduced himself as a 
Druid, and his songs were partly original, partly accurate 
translations from the Edda. The book was borrowed with some 
fear, but when once in the boy’s hands, eagerly devoured. He 
was quickly lost in the labyrinths of Scandinavian mythology. 
His whole soul was filled with the “ Asahelds and Asynia; the 
Valkyrias and Nornas; the various masters of that fearful old 
world, struggling with the noble Valhalla; the treacherous 
murder ‘of Baldur the Good, beauteous son of Odin, best of all 
men, ever to be lamented; Odin himself in all his mystery, the 
father of all, about to manifest himself in majesty at the end of all 
things, henceforth and for ever undisturbed. From this time, the 
boy devoted himself to these images of wonder. He sought for 
them, sang them in childish lays, and even when sixty-three 
years had passed over his soul, still continued to dwell among 
them.”—* These dreams,” he says, quoting from Lessing, “ with 
which my childhood was cradled, were yet more than dreams. 
My love of them is explained by all that I heard afterwards, as 
I grew up, of my northern, or properly Norwegian, descent, in 
which all the older Norman knighthood (the name of the province 
proclaims it) with full right glories and rejoices, and whereto 
many a historical proof, of genealogical and other kinds, was 
added afterwards to me in particular. To the reader of soul 
akin to poetry, conviction enough will lie in the sweet, and as it 
were enchanted, clinging of the poet’s heart to those clear fore- 
bodings, springing up thus early, and living amidst many hostile 
influences dese a wearisome and various course of life. ‘To 
those of another mind genealogical tables from the thirteenth 
century, and traditions and Sagas would bring little proof. Let 
the fact be taken for granted, as it is mirrored in the deepest 
soul of him who relates it, somewhat, to continue the northern 
metaphor, as the events of the world are mirrored in that pro- 
phetic fountain mirror which flows from beneath the roots of the 
world-old ash Ygdrasil.” 

Here we may observe the difference between the poetical 
elements in Fouqué and in Scott. The critic* whom we 
have already quoted says of the latter, “the poetry of Sir 
W. Scott is possessed and animated throughout by the spirit, 
not simply of chivalrous honour, but of that particular form 
of chivalry which had reigned among his own ancestors, the 
chivalry of the Scottish border. . .. It might be imagined, 
however, that all this, instead of expressing real feeling, was 
merely the excursiveness of a full and strong mind over the ground 
which chanced to be most familiar to it. But this idea vanishes 
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at once, when we come, on the other side, to be acquainted with 
the author's life. We then find, that what a superficial view 
might have represented as the mere play of his literary fancy, 
was, in fact, so serious a principle in him, that, &c.” . . . That is, 
as Mr. Lockhart expresses it, “ the romantic idealization” of the 
Scottish aristocracy was that of which his whole life was the ex- 
ponent. Now Fouqué, as we think, went much farther than this. 
Trué, there is an attraction towards the northern lore as em- 
bodying the traditions of his ancestry. But, as he says, this 
ancestry, unlike that of Scott, was shadowy and indistinct.— 
Doubtless it added a zest to his researches. But we cannot 
admit that this was all. We have already shown the craving of 
the boy after the realities of the unseen world. And we believe 
that in these Norse legends was more to satisfy these cravings 
than in all the poetry, philosophy, or religion of Germany in 
the eighteenth century. Strange as it is to say so, we fully 
believe that in these legends of heathenism more truth was kept 
and taught than in all that sickly mass of illumination and march 
of intellect. The following note, appended to the Eagle and Lion, 
may show the reader what we mean:—“In the mythology of 
the northern nations the supreme God and Creator of the world 
was Odin, his wife was Freyar, and their son, Baldur the Good. 
There were inferior gods and goddesses, who inhabited the 
palace called Walhalla, in the city Asgard. Loki was the bad 
spirit, who had, for his pride, been driven from the Walhalla, 
where he once had sat with the good gods, and who had since 
been the enemy of the gods of Asgard, and all virtuous men. 
Loki effected by treachery the death of the good Baldur, and cor- 
fined him in the gloomy halls of his daughter Hela, or Death; but 
Baldur was to be freed at the last day, and to reign for ever with 
his father, Odin.” This is, on the whole, a fair account of the basis 
of the Scandinavian Mythology. The constant battle between the 
personifications of good and evil, in Odin and Loki, evil for the 
present prevailing, but the final victory of good; the son, Baldur, 
who also in some degree performs the part of Mediator, defending 
mankind, the dwellers in Mitgard or Manheim, fifth of the 
nine worlds lying between Vanheim, the dwelling of the spirits, 
and Jotunheim, of the Giants, against the evil attacks of Loki; 
the appendage of Hela, Hell or Death, to Loki, Sin; all these 
things contain sufficient glimpses of the truth of the unseen 
world to fascinate a soul like that of Fouqué. The very fact 
that the mythologists explain them as referring to the movements 
of Nature, assists the theory that they are remains of that 
knowledge of.God which even the heathen, had they been thank- 
ful and humble-minded, might still have had to guide them. 
“ For the invisible things of Him, from the creation of the world, 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made.” 
And therefore, in explaining the Scandinavian Mythology as 
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referring to the Astronomical and other movements of the uni- 
verse, to the Seasons, the four Elements, and the like, we 
only step back to that which shadows forth God himself. In 
other words, admitting the theory that these deities, and these 
attributes may thus rightly be explained away, it is clear that 
they still must represent the things of the unseen world —Loki, 
the Evil principle; his offspring, Hela, or Death; Fenris the 
Wolf, and Jormungandur, the Great Serpent which holds the 
earth in his deadly embrace, cannot but bring to our minds 
that “lust, when it hath conceived, bringeth forth sin, and sin, 
when it is finished, bringeth forth death;” “our adversary, the 
devil, who walketh about as a roaring lion ;” and “ the serpent,” 
accursed above all the beasts of the field. We do not purpose 
to enter further into this subject. We would only call to the 
reader’s mind, that what did still remain of Divine truth was at 
least more likely to be found among the simple and barbarous 
Norse, than among the refinements of the Greeks and Romans ; 
whom our custom is to consider as the whole ancient world. 
This then was, next to the Truth itself, more likely than 
anything to supply the need of the young poet. Perhaps the 
very reason that it could not be taken as a religion, made it more 
real. For at least there was no reality at that time in any of 
the so-called religious exercises. It would have been very satis- 
factory, had any one been at hand to use these half-truths,—to 
lead him further forward,—to turn the boy’s wild imaginings 
and longings to something sound and permanent. But even 
as it was, these northern myths, however overgrown with 
error, brought him much good. They gave him something to 
work out, to carry off the mischiefs of over-repression, by con- 
necting, in some tangible form, his thoughts with the unseen 
world. There is a good deal more to be said. on the subject of 
the heroes of the Northern Minstrelsy. This we reserve for 
the present. But the end of all was just such as our theory 
of his character might lead us to expect, viz. that so soon as 
repression found its legitimate antithesis in power of expression, 
his spirit became calmer, and the tone of his mind less morbid. 
At the age of fifteen he was confirmed. We cannot pass 
this over, for it shows a good deal of the ways of the age, and 
their effect on the young Fouqué. And, further, the whole 
matter warns ourselves most strongly against the miserable 
formalism of Calvinism, and the heresies therewith connected. 
It is impertinent to say that, under the best circumstances, 
heretical Confirmation, whether Lutheran or Calvinist, lacks 
grace. How can it be otherwise, with no Bishop’s hands to 
confer the spirit of grace, no lawfully-ordained, consequently 
no actual, ministry to prepare the catechumen, and pray for him 
before the throne of God? Yet at the same time it cannot be 
denied that earnest and hearty preparation for this ceremony, 
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bald and shorn as it is, must surely bring something like Esau’s 
blessing; that, though it be true that the minister, whether 
of a small country or a large town congregation, or any 
given number of such, are utterly in the highest sense powerless, 
yet, in a degree, the very education of the mind in any part of 
the truth, and earnest prayer, albeit offered up in error, cannot, 
we may believe, be without effect. Fouqué’s case was somewhat 
peculiar. It will be remembered that his family was Huguenot, 
one of the Reformed, as they called themselves, 7. ¢. an offshoot 
of Calvin and Geneva. But the Prussians were, as they are, 
Lutherans; so that, in preparing for Confirmation by a Lutheran 
minister, he had the additional disadvantage of lacking thorough 
confidence in all the views of his guide. Nor was this all. 
Had the Lutheran ministers of that day been, in any sense of the 
word, clerical, we can only say that they would have put us to 
shame, the lawfully-appointed Clergy of England. But we 
believe that, with a few brilliant exceptions, the greatest laxity 
prevailed in this generation of Clergy throughout the whole of 
Christendom. The generality were either self-seeking, cautious 
pluralists, or lively and sufficiently-dissipated men of the world, 
aiming at the very doubtful reputation of good fellows. A 
spice of Latin, or general literature, served to give point and 
character to their conversation, in much the same way as a 
white neckeloth or black coat to their dress; or perhaps among 
them might be met one or two pure-morality men, who not only 
piqued themselves on their acquaintance with the classics, but 
preached classical philosophy, by way of religion, from the 
pulpit. Then, again, were the clerical wags,—a race, we fear, 
not yet quite extinct. This frightful laxity of the Clergy pre- 
vailed, as we said, not only in England, but very generally in 
Europe; and, in falling into the hands of one of them, Fouqué 
was no worse off than others. Yet we cannot but feel, that as 
good is more easy of access, so also is evil to one of his tem- 
perament. The minister was a worthy sort of man, in com- 
parison with many, but wholly unfit for holy orders. For 
instance, he brought into the Fouqué family, for their evening 
readings, several silly and even immoral novels, besides the 
works of Voltaire and Wieland. And, for the sake of a little 
present popularity, he was not ashamed to joke about his office 
as aclergyman. So much for the country pastor! To complete 
his preparation, and to put him into the Huguenot views, his 
father took him to Potsdam; and there the minister chosen for 
the purpose of drawing the youth’s mind towards heavenly 
things, of teaching him that on which to rely amid the waves 
of this troublesome world, was one who could not speak his 
language. It was arranged that the boy should talk German, 
and the Frenchman French. Add to this, that in their inter- 
views, though the Bible lay on the table all the time, it was 
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neither touched nor alluded to; no historical fact nor text was 
brought forward, to show him the position of a Christian; the 
holy name of Jesus was not once mentioned. Such was young 
Fouqué’s preparation for a rite, which, as we view it, may in- 
finitely sway a youth’s mind either for good or harm. And when 
we consider that not he alone, but nearly all were in the same 
case, we cannot be surprised that an ‘‘ @tas parentum” so edu- 
cated, should have given birth to a “ progenies vitiosior,” in the 
“young Germany” of the present day. A better fate was 
reserved for Fouqué; but its time of accomplishment was not 
yet come. He confesses that, after the minister had discoursed 
for some time, on the relative merits of good and bad conduct, 
and the advantageous opportunity of determining to live a good 
life, he did feel so far moved as to make a vow to do good, and 
eschew evil, to the best of his abilities; and, as a witness of this 
vow, he took—what does the reader suppose—the holy cross of 
our Lord, His blessed name, the saints, the holy angels ?—none 
of these, but a greyhound, who happened at the time to be lying 
under the table. So often as he looked on this, it was to remind 
him of his vow. And he was now not a mere child, but a very 
intelligent lad, fifteen years old. It is all very well to talk of 
the superstition of the Romanists; but we are persuaded that in 
all these heretical sects, whether Calvinists, Puritans, Methodists, 
or any other, were the life of any individual member thoroughly 
sifted, we might find some match in it for the worst of the 
Romish errors of practice. He exclaims, on looking back to 
these days, “ Oh, the Fetish worship in the midst of surrounding 
illumination ! superstition, growing out of unbelief!” Yet the 
bystanders were much edified by all these his doings. ‘“ My 
best feeling,” he continues, “was, that I felt heartily ashamed 
and dissatisfied at these praises, being distinctly aware that I 
was not better within.” 

In this manner the lad went on for some time, having high 
and stirring impulses from within, at times working out his 
thoughts into long poetical dialogues and idylls on romantic 
subjects, and eagerly reading all he could collect of northern 
poetry and mythology. But soon a different spirit was about 
to spread over Europe. We have often thought that our old 
friend Ephraim Jenkinson’s serviceable phrase, “'The world is 
in its dotage,” had more truth than that well-disposed swindler 
attached to it. For assuredly those were doting times. Every- 
body and everything, save sin, was asleep. LEarnestness ex- 
isted not. The mawkish sentimentality of the Rousseau school 
supplied its place, as best it might. Men’s hearts were filled with 
“shams.” Then that awful scourge came to awaken them, the 
French Revolution. Public feeling was at first, as might be ex- 
pected, on the side of the rebels. Common justice could not deny 
the abuses of the French feudal system; and as there was no 
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religion to point to different courses, nor any one then, (few now, ) 
who doubted that evil might be done to produce what seemed good 
results, many of the old, and nearly all the young, sympathized 
warmly with the Revolutionary leaders. Fouqué and his tutor, 
Hulsen, had for some time amused themselves by writing a 
juvenile magazine, in which the questions of the day were dis- 
cussed. Of course so startling an event as the French Revolution, 
forcibly upsetting every old habit of thought, furnished many a 
topic. At first both sided with the so-called popular party. There 
was an affectation of the classic tone about the Girondists, which 
pleased both their fancies. And then too the notion of uni- 
versal equality, titles abolished, of rich and poor, high and low, 
placed on a footing of fellow-citizenship, offered that consistency - 
of argument which young, truth-seeking, but short-sighted, 
minds most eagerly grasp. The gentle spirit of Fouqué was, 
however, speedily alarmed by the atrocities which so rapidly 
succeeded. The chivalry of his nature led him to compare the 
devotion of the Garde du Corps at Versailles with the bloodthirsty 
Menades from Paris. His heart sickened at the behaviour of the 
rabble to the Royal Family. “ Honour and truth,” he says, 
“regained their place.” His knightly blood made common 
cause with the emigrants driven from their country for the sake 
of loyalty and religion. He numbered La Roche Jaquelin 
and the heroes of La Vendée among his kinsmen. No wonder, 
then, that “ quickly he passed his time on the side of the lilies.” 
Hulsen unluckily remained steadfast to the Republicans. Hence 
arose no small dissensions; and their little magazine became 
filled with mutual recriminations. 

But however the youth of Europe might debate on philoso- 
phical theories the advantages of the French Revolution, the 
meaning of it became very soon known to the continental kings. 
The King of Prussia assisted the emigrants with all his strength. 
The army was recruited from all quarters, and commissions were 
easily to be obtained. Young Fouqué had always longed to be in 
thearmy. His father and grandfather had gone there before him; 
the legends of northern chivalry in which his soul delighted, 
pointed to this as the only honourable calling; the eager desire to 
defend all that was holy and noble against the cannibals, as he calls 
them of the Revolution, increased his military ardour. His heart 
had in fact been ever set on military distinction, but he was an only 
child; and, when his mother lived, she could not bear the thought. 
Once he awoke, and saw her hanging on his bed. The thought 
of troubling her, of breaking up that happy family circle, came so 
strongly on him, that he made her a voluntary promise to forego 
his own wishes, and study law. Accordingly, in this view he 
had been educated. Before this promise, the only doubt had 
been into which regiment he should enter. Now that officers 
were wanted, and his mother gone, the wish again came to him, 
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but he avoided indulging it, as being bound by his vow. He 
affected to have a strong love for peace, and kept, as usual, his 
real thoughts to himself. 

The year 1793 was, however, decisive to him. The Prus- 
sians on the Rhine had been successful. Many of his early 
companions had fought gallantly, and their names were men- 
tioned in the gazette. He was sitting with Schmettau and 
his father, when the news came. He could no longer con- 
tain himself. ‘ Would,” he cried, “that I were at their sides! 
I feel that the sword is born to me.” His father was much 
surprised. This was, in fact, his own wish. Looking, with 
some emotion, at the picture of the old friend of Frederic, 
dressed in full military array, “ Yea, truly,” he said, “ thy grand- 
father would be better pleased to see thee in arms at a time like 
this.” The youth’s eyes flashed. “Are you in earnest ?” said 
Schmettau. “ Most opportune of friends, I have often longed 
for it. Are you, too,”—turning to the elder Fouqué—“ in 
earnest, like your Fritz? Would you see him a warrior ?” 
“God knows how willingly,” was the reply. 

After a little arrangement, the matter was settled to the 
satisfaction of all. If only they could secure for him the rank 
which his age seemed to require, he was to join at once; and 
this was at last contrived, not however, as he says, without 
some difficulty, and visions of Halle, now thoroughly detested, 
flashing before his eyes. -All was at length comfortably settled ; 
Schmettau greeted him as lieutenant in the duke of Weimar’s 
regiment, then guarding the Rhine; and the young officer left 
his father’s house for the first time, to join the depét at Ascher- 
leben, to learn not to win, but to put on spurs. Before quitting 
the subject of his home education, we would allude to one point 
which strongly marks the character of the tutor, showing how 
utterly incompetent he was to give to his pupil’s mind a true 
and manly tone. For of all dispositions, vanity and self-seeking 
are most offensive to the young and uncorrupted. They track 
these two vices in their elders with something of that instinct 
with which real purity detects the foul and re Hulsen had 
made up his mind to accompany the young Fouqué to the 
country of Halle; and when he found that his destination was 
changed, and that he himself would perhaps be thrown out of 
employment, he at once became sullen and unkind. He tor- 
mented his pupil over his lessons, refusing to give him help; 
till at last he took the matter into his own hands, and studied 
Polybius and the Campaigns of Condé in Schmettau’s room. 
So, too, when there seemed some chance of his not getting 
the commission, Hulsen expressed his joy in no measured 
terms, And, finally, their parting, instead of the warm and 
kind words, and the practical advice to which a separation 
between tutor and pupil might add force and influence, 
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was “dark as a cloud, and cold as ice.” They met in after 
years under better auspices, and more than once. Halsen by 
degrees saw the errors of the neophyte views of his generation ; 
Fouqué’s tender heart rejoiced to see an old face, though of one 
who had left him in sullenness. 

Once more, there is one more point to which we would allude 
in this early part of his life, which surely should not be passed 
lightly over; for if there be any truth in our view of his 
character, that he was one deeply possessed by a craving to 
realize the unseen world, it must have been most strikingly 
connected with it. In no Biography with which we are 
acquainted, is so much mention made of intercessory prayer. 
This seems to us a subject for the most part but little dwelt 
upon. Men will not believe in the force of prayer. Though 
they profess to deny the efficacy but of prayer for the dead, 
surely practically they equally deny it for the living also. 
Take, then, for instance, this of his mother, written shortly 
before her death in one of his books:—* We look during 
life for our unknown fields of happiness; then we sigh and 
forget to mark the good which is allotted to each one in 
his appointed path of life. Our true happiness is virtue. 
He is wise and happy who fills cheerfully the place appointed 
for him by the Master Builder, who has laid down the plan of the 
whole. Yea, thou Heavenly Wisdom, Thou art our happiness; 
do Thou shed joy and blessedness over the days of my dear and 
only son in that station to which he is called. O God, hear my 
prayer! Then shall I die happy, lamented by thee my good 
son; and when thou goest to my grave, if it be permitted to the 
departed to revisit the place where often in happy hours I have 
thought upon thy future lot, then shall my spirit hover around 
thee. Often, when thou art undertaking high deeds, a soft 
breath will touch thy cheeks. Then a thrill will pass through 
thy soul, and a sweet recollection of thy mother still tenderly 
loving thee on the other side the grave.” So, too, on the present 
occasion, we find his father writing: —‘“ This day my son enters 
upon his career as a soldier. O God, I earnestly beseech Thee 
to be ever at his side, to save him from all the dangers that 
beset him; and when he needs Thy guidance, to assist him 
therewith, so that he may see that Thou dost never forsake those 
who pray to Thee for it.” We would not even pass over the 
few words of Schmettau, the fine old Prussian officer :—“ May 
God be with thee. And never fear death when war threatens 
thy Fatherland, or danger thy friends.” 

We firmly believe that these prayers were his life in the 
very critical period of his early youth. They were the 
prayers of holy people, so far as we can judge, in a very 
unholy generation, that one whom they loved might be saved 
from the corruptions around: even in an earthly view, we 
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think we can trace that clear remembrance of them which 
leads him to recall them in his Autobiography, working in 
his heart, drawing his soul from the seen to the unseen, whether 
people or things, leading him on to dwell on the realities of the 
world of spirits, rather than the shallow vanities perpetrated 
before his eyes. Whence, too, but from those prayers, shall we 
trace that deep love of truth which, he says, was implanted in 
him, in the age of white-lies and petty deceits? And is not 
such love of truth the very bond between us here and that un- 
seen world, toward which his soul was yearning? He who is, 
not merely what is called truthful in the world, but really 
steeped with truth; abhorring and instinctively shuddering at 
the slightest approach to its enemy, falsehood, cannot but be 
constantly, even though he know it not, referring to something 
beyond and out of himself. Thus the two feelings go hand in 
hand—a man begins by being truthful; truthfulness needs 
support against the temptation to be false. Then the feeling of 
the presence of the invisible world comes in to his aid. And it 
is not arguing in a circle to g° on to say, that as so few people 
are true in the strict sense of the word, when we read this of 
the young Fouqué, we may feel confident that he possessed some- 
thing, or had some support which belongs not to the world at 
large. And this is the power of realising this presence and of 
looking away from the present instant. ‘The first impulse is, of 
course, that of the animal, to please oneself, to gain an object at 
whatever lie—and this is no very uncommon state. We find 
falsehood ramifying through all degrees in the world, but a 
genuine and absolute love of truth is, at least in our experience, 
very uncommon; just as uncommon, and in this same way un- 
common, as the relying on, or believing practically, in the 
invisible world. Whence, then, could this blessed influence 
have come to Fouqué, who at this time knew not what prayer 
was, but from the blessed intercessory influence of other prayers ? 
It is remarkable, also, that now, when the conditions of syn- 
thesis were complied with, the legitimate balance of mind, when 
his young heart was looking to a manly and earnest line of 
action, drawn to it and encouraged by those about him, Poetry, 
the result which we have laid down as arising from the state of 
synthesis at once followed. And when at Ascherleben, an 
interesting fortified town, situated in a valley with mountains 
and woods on all sides, living among congenial spirits, the same 
result again followed. Still this was not yet the season for 
perfect rest. This, as we have said, came only when religion 
came. So here he describes himself as having intervals of great 
uneasiness, living, as he says, in a frenzy, feeling driven to 
bustle after something, hardly knowing what, accompanied by a 
strange craving after things, and the old habit of autonomy, the 
referring all things to himself; as though he were the centre of 
the universe, and all hinged upon his deeds or words. 
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He himself says, “ All this arose from my not being religious. 
Hold fast in all trusting simplicity to God’s revealed word; 
He will fulfil in you His creative work to the destruction of the 
guile of Hell, and your most happy protection.” And it all 

roves the same, that the poetical fecling was burning within 
en making him unhappy and uncomfortable, waiting for the 
accomplishment of the time when by practically bringing invi- 
sible things before him, it might receive the natural outlet. 

In 1794 he set out to join his regiment at Coblentz. On this 
occasion, he visited Frankfort for the first and last time, and 
the impression which this town made on him he thus forcibly 
describes in The Magic Ring, written many years after: “In 
that smiling land, where the silent blue Mayne rolls its waters 
past the old free town of Frankfort, where, on both sides, are 
situated the most attractive villages and garden-houses, vine- 

ards and pleasure grounds, life is indeed joyous and delightful ! 
hoever has the good fortune to be there in the vernal season of 
flowers and blossoms, especially if he be a young warrior, with 
his heart full and buoyant with grand and lofty anticipations, 
may quaff for once a cup of pleasure such as the whole course 
of his after life may not offer to his lips. The truth of what has 
just now been said, is known to the writer of this history from 
his own experience, and he heartily wishes that his readers may 
have proved it also, both for their own sakes, and in order that they 
may sympathize with the glowing feelings, which, as it were, 
— a golden veil of enchantment over all the objects by which 
the youthful Otto was surrounded.— He knew not what to look 
upon as most interesting—the thoughts of his journey and warlike 
oe the blooming fairy-land, with its orchard trees, winding 
walks and avenues, varied hills and dales, in which he was 
placed; or finally, the mirthful and courteous people by whom 
this land was inhabited.” Here then was the pvetical element 
germinating in his soul, waiting for the appointed time to ripen, 
but greedily drawing all things and sights to nourish and 
support it. 
he campaign of 1794 was a series of reverses to the 
Prussians. Two years before they had thought of nothing 
but the siege of Paris; now they were keeping with difficulty 
the western bank of the Rhine, soon to give this up also. He 
was engaged for the first time on May 2d, after much tedious 
delay, interspersed with garrison duty. The event of the baitle 
was rather in favour of the Prussians. He describes his feelings 
on the night before the battle. Like, as we believe, every other 
young soldier, his chief fear was lest he should in any way 
disgrace himself. He instinctively said, ‘God forbid,” not, he 
says, “‘as a prayer, but yet with so fervent a wish that it 
almost bore the character of a prayer.” At nightfall, on a soft 
starlight May evening, they rose. They felt no fatigue. The 
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French watch-fires gleaming like stars, shook away all thoughts 
of sleep. A feeling of awe came over him as regiment after regi- 
ment passed the advanced posts of the French, who sat over their 
watch-fires, utterly unconscious of their propinquity, to take up 
a position within their lines. Cannonading began, and now an 
insight into practical tactics, far other than books had ever 
taught him, opened itself to him. He took a boyish pleasure 
in the bounding cannon balls; nor was it til] an ras rt soldier 
was carried past, sorely mangled, that anything like the reality 
of danger occurred to him. Like Pompey’s cavaliers at Phar- 
salia, he had never thought of being disfigured, but of an 
honourable death. Neither, however, in this battle was the fate 
intended for him. After some sharp fighting, the Prussians 
partially retreated, unassailed by the French. He describes the 
retreat by night.— That strange sort of Fata Morgana which 
‘night mockingly presents to those who travel, whether on war 
or merely on a journey, the young cornet and many of his 
companions knew for the first time on this expedition. It 
appeared as if the road were leading us through streets of a 
city, with fine buildings on either side, and that we had reached 
a comfortable halting spot ; or that, at least, a number of hospit- 
able men were standing at the doors, ready to offer us a 
refreshing draught: and now you look closer and expect to 
speak to the people, and lights twinkle in the houses, but not 
through the windows—rather through the walls, for they are 
stars in the clouded sky ; the houses and their inhabitants vanish 
into air, and around you appears for houses a wild wood, or yet 
more frightful, a wide plain without any object to break its 
sameness.” 

Towards morning they arrived at Grunstadt. The campaign 
seems to have been badly —_ managed on the German side. 
They were jealous of Austria, the generals acted without combi- 
nation, there was a rage for over-caution, and they acted on a puny 
scale. All this, of course, was dispiriting to the soldiers, and 
gave the French every sort of advantage—as they, on the other 
hand, were daring to a fault, they were possessed with one soul, 
and the determination of men, well aware that they were looked 
upon as the common enemies of mankind. 

According to our hypothesis, Fouqué should now have been 
moved to Poetry; for there was the old impelling principle to 
work in his mind, and an opportunity of giving it vent in the 
many stirring scenes which even his short campaign must have 
brought before him. And, accordingly, we do find him bursting 
into song on the death of a comrade, while the whole tenor of 
his feelings and emotions seems, in a degree, calm and at rest. 
We say in a degree, because we would still keep before the 
reader’s mind, that real and deep-seated calm and quiet could 
not rest on a spirit like his till religion came not only to soothe 
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it, but to accomplish the end of it, to give it rest by bringing it 
to equilibrium. ‘The remembrance of his poetry, written at this 
time, brings forward in his Autobiography the following striking 
passage :—“ Though I am far from wishing to measure the gift 
of Earthly Poetry with that of Sacred Inspiration, there are yet 
certain resemblances which all must acknowledge. Thus among 
others, these forebodings of Poetry have little or nothing to do 
with Time. That they, if true, will be fulfilled is beyond 
all doubt. When they will be fulfilled, interpreters peculiar to 
themselves must explain. This view will be worthless only to 
those who hold to that saying, Why should we do anything for 
Posterity, when Posterity has done nothing for us?” 

Now does he not here at once point to the very element 
whence his poetry came? He refers at once to the unseen 
world. He feels its connexion with the future, as well as the 
past and present. For if true poetry be godlike and divine 
(and who shall say it is not?) it matters not to what time it 
relates. Time is not to it. This is the very meaning of Vates, 
Prophet, and Bard. The poet is a man. His words are human 
words; but those words, if he be a poet indeed, have truth 
and life within them. As a man he knows not their meaning; 
but a meaning is there notwithstanding. Is it not something 
not of earth that gives to poetry to win upon our souls? May 
we not, on the one hand, trace the spirit of the evil one in 
the strength which it has to turn us to evil; and on the other, 


the hand of our merciful Father in its pete yet ener- . 
e 


getic sway? And if it be thus moulded and leavened by 
unearthly means, surely we need not hesitate to agree in 
Fouqué’s view, that there is a kind of prophetic spirit, a deep 
and hidden meaning in all poetry, in which its essence and 
life consists. And, further, this is but the corollary of our 
theorem, that poetry is the aim after expression, of one pos- 
sessed with an absorbing emotion, of which the full and direct 
expression was somehow repressed. For this is the great charac- 
teristic also of prophecy. The words, if we may be allowed the 
metaphor, are possessed, dignified, and sanctified. They do not 
fully express, for their spirit is dependent on repression. He, 
again, who is thoroughly possessed with some deep and absorbing 
emotion, connected in any way with truth, is, as it were, working 
among the roots of things; he is employed and busied and earnest 
among those on which all depend; he is clinging to the trunk of 
the ash Ygdrasil, and in shaking it, he shakes also the whole 
superstructure above. He is, therefore, affecting all time, and 
connected with all time, whether past, present, or future. And 
as this view connects the poet most nearly with the invisible 
world, so, as we have seen, was it Fouqué’s belief that his poetry, 
and especially that written at the time, was filled with a sort of 
prophecy, whether of his own future life or that of his companions. 
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After the usual pleasures and pains, loves and friendships, inci- 
dent to a youth of eighteen, he met with a lady of whom he speaks 
thus: “ This new connexion became even closer and dearer, and, 
some years afterwards finished in the brightness of marriage ; 
where, doubtless, it would have remained through all time, had the 
very hasty and youthful character of Fouqué known how to prize 
in its richness the angelic blessing bestowed upon him. The youth 
was but for a moment clear-sighted and worthy, and hence, after 
some years, a separation took place. Not that it was in any way 
owing to wrangling or dispute; on the contrary, they mutually 
parted with earnest and mild grief. In later years, a bright 
paternal friendship showed how well Fouqué could repent, and 
how nobly that excellent woman was able to forgive.” What 
all this means is pretty clear, but we do not ites, to under- 
stand his apology, if apology it can be called. At the same 
time, we would deprecate the judging of Germans, especially of 
that day, by our English views. Of course, to our minds it 
is perfectly unintelligible, how a man of true and earnest 
character, as Fouqué certainly was, could coolly write this 
passage, which is really aggravated by subsequent facts; but, at 
the same time, we will readily own that the mind of foreigners is 
so very different in “aes important points, that we must not 
measure them by an English standard of manners, or even morals. 


It seems to us that this point is not sufficiently urged. Take, for 
instance, their mode of praying. You go to a foreign church. 


You see the people and priests praying in a manner which is to 
you utterly incomprehensible. You talk to your friend of the 
gabbling of the priests, the heedlessness of the people, —— 
the mummery of the service; but surely he must be strangely 
filled with the exclusiveness of Protestantism who will deny that 
these people do pray. They prove it by their works. We may 
satisfy ourselves of it by the very fact that they go to church at 
all in countries, where, poor till quite lately, fashion was 
against them; still more when we pass through some small 
market-town, and see the country people as they enter the town, 
with their baskets left in the church-porch, striving to hallow 
their day’s work by a knee bent in the Holy Place. “Would we 
could see this gabbling, heedlessness, or mumming in more 
favoured England! It is, at least, equally incomprehensible 
to them how we contrive to satisfy our consciences, or think we 
draw near to Heaven by the Sunday-life which we are contented 
to lead. Now apply this principle to the apparent want of 
ary in the character of Fouqué which we might be led to 
infer from this passage. We know, from other things, that he 
was not in fact deficient in honour and earnestness, but quite the 
reverse. If, therefore, we are persuaded of this, we must be 
contented, as not called upon to judge, to pass over the difficulty 
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here presented. This is, at least, the more agreeable course, 
and, as we think, the most likely to produce a true impression 
of his character. We are not altogether defending him, but 
suggesting a few considerations, not so much on the fact itself 
of his separating from his wife, as on the apparently cool self- 
satisfied tone in which, in after years, he speaks of it. Of 
the separation itself it may be said, that the marriage of a youth 
of nineteen or twenty, unrestrained by any principle of religion 
in his wayward and fanciful mind, could hardly end well. The 
sacredness of true love is meant for the matured and religious 
mind. And further it may be added, that the Lutheran Law 
seems strangely not ye to sanction, but to encourage divorce. 

About this time, feeling his great deficiency, he betook him- 
self to study; and here too a remarkable feature presented 
itself. He found great difficulty in the abstract terms of 
Metaphysics. His mind, objective to a fault, literally could not 
hold them. He expresses himself thus:—‘ A peculiar diffi- 
culty in reading ‘abstract’ works, arising from the carelessness 
of his early education, connected itself with a habit common 
to poets, of putting words into images. He had done this in his 
childish tasks, which his young mind could not take in in their 
full sense. They made no living impression, however his heart 
might strive to receive one. The reason of this was the neces- 
sary and common ba of terms which were allegorical, and 
figures of speech.” His mind applied itself to the figure only, 
neglecting its further meaning. As an instance of this he gives - 
the following sentence addressed to a child:—*“ The simplicity 
of thy ways, which now adorn thee like an angel, is then no 
more suffered, but is suffocated by art and constraint.” Here, 
then, to his mind simplicity of manners became a lovely country 
maiden, murderously strangled by a Lord Constraint and Lady 
Art. This habit he never perfectly eradicated from his mind, 
and we think we ean trace it very clearly throughout his writings. 
They abound in Allegory. Deep religious meanings are ever 
glancing forth, hidden by a character, or turn of atale. Virtue 
and vice are never spoken of in the abstract, nor yet the 
strength of prayer, nor the loveliness of the pure acts,—all 
are shown in characters. Not that Fouqué’s writings can justly 
be called Allegories. This they certainly are not. Nor would 
this exemplify the peculiarity of which we speak. But the 
strong mark of the objectiveness of his mind lies in the fact, 
that while manifestly writing a mere chivalrous tale, he inter- 
weaves in it characters and passages embodying abstract ideas. 
And this too, as we believe, is one cause of the great simplicity, 
even to unnaturalness, in many of his characters and tales. 

We think the account which he gives of a duel fought in his 
twenty-fourth year will amuse the reader, especially if he be 
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acquainted with his Romances. It is the very counterpart of the 
single combats between friends which he delights to describe, 
fought in the most friendly way; simply, as it were, that each may 
have a higher opinion of the other, by practically experiencing his 
strength of arm. And we feel the less hesitation in transcrib- 
ing it, for, in fact, the duels of that time, at least among young 
Germans, were not what we now mean by duels. There was 
but little risk, and they were carried on without bitterness or 
rancour, as the following account will show :— 

“ Just before the review, a young fellow-officer, of German 
extraction, East Indian by birth, English by early education, 
William Von Danckelmann by name, of a disposition for the 
most part patient and gentle, but kindling at times into lion’s 
wrath, approached Fouqué, and said, ‘ Comrade, a weighty busi- 
ness lies before us both.’ ‘ Yes,’ answered Fouqué, ‘a field-day 
lies before us. We may be reproved, ridden over, put in arrest, 
or we may fall from our horses—Heaven forbid that, it would be 
too disgraceful !—or have our whiskers singed by a gun fired too 
near them. But why especially this time? and why both of us? 
His friend bid him not mock, for a single combat was to take 
place between them. ‘ On what account ? ‘ On my honour I 
know not, but a dream has told me that thou wert to bleed by 
my hand, and the princess was not far off.’ ‘ Well,’ said 
Fouqué, laughing, ‘ the noble lady was not, I suppose, to be 
invited to be second.’ Danckelmann laughed too, and so the 
matter ended; but after the review, a difference arose between 
them on some trifling subject, and a low word passed 
Danckelmann’s lips, which Fouqué could not bear with 
unblemished honour. A duel with swords was determined, and 
the argument then proceeded, at the close of which Danckelmann 
said, ‘ Brother, I misunderstood—my impression was over-hasty 
and false. Does this explanation satisfy you?’ ‘ As a friend, 
Yes,’ answered Fouqué; ‘ but as an officer and nobleman, No; 
let blood flow and wipe out the stain which else might rust my 
honour.’ ‘ You are right, brother,’ said Danckelmann. When 
the concert and assembly were over, Danckelmann and Fouqué 
went into the riding-school of the castle. They stood at the 
door till the ladies and gentlemen of the court had passed by on 
their return home in the bright light of the summer evening, 
and waited till the last group should pass, lest the sound of arms 
should betray them. As a somewhat ill-favoured lady went by, 
Fouqué whispered to his companion, ‘ Shall we invite her to 
be judge of the combat, and to reward the victor with a tender 
kiss?’ ‘No, brother,’ answered Danckelmann, laughing, ‘you 
might so become a murderer: dread of the prize might make me 
run on your sword.’ Then they went into the school, and the 
door was closed. Yet another brotherly embrace to show that 
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whatever happened was in love, that anger and hatred were far 
away, and the swords crossed. A short sharp combat followed. 
Fouqué bled from two deep wounds in his arm; Danckelmann’s 
hat saved him from a wound in the head, so that all tragical result 
was avoided. The friends were clasped in each other’s arms, and 
peace was established for this life,—and God be praised, a blessed 
feeling assures the writer, for the next life too, for his friend has 
for some years been in eternal bliss.” ‘This duel, as we have 
said, will recall to the reader’s mind many passages in his 
writings.—Take for instance the following from The Magic Ring. 
“The door now opened suddenly, and in his armour of blue 
and gold, gleaming like the vault of heaven in a starry night, 
appeared at it Sir Folko de Montfaucon. He wore his golden 
helmet, with the visor still open, and a squire followed bearing 
his great battle axe. ‘Dear brother,’ said he to Sir Otto, ‘we 
have spent the time like good friends together, up to this day, 
and interchanged many kind looks. Now, however, it may 
come to pass, that after we have drawn our visors, we shall never 
behold each other again. Therefore have I come to you at this 
time, that I may once more heartily embrace you, and that ere 
our meeting in the lists, we may pray together in the chapel 
before the altar.’ Therewith he spread his arms, into which Sir 
Otto threw himself, and the two champions embraced with such 
fervour, as if the warmth of their friendship could have melted 
the cold iron with which they were covered. Then a trumpet 
sounded from the court, and they broke asunder suddenly. ‘It - 
is the first,’ said Sir Folko. ‘My noble adversary will now, if 
it so please him, gird on my sword, and I shall render him the 
like service.’ 
+ * * * + 

“ Thereafter they went arm in arm down to the chapel, where 
they kneeled together, one on each side of the altar, and 
remained there in silent prayer until the trumpets sounded 
another signal.” 

We have dwelt on the circumstance, as tending to show the 
peculiarly romantic turn of Fouqué’s mind, which naturally 
stamped its: image on the efforts in which its poetical element 
continually strove to relieve itself. For fuse these three to- 
gether—this poetical element, already shown to be an instinctive 
yearning after the unseen world, the objeet on which this acted, 
shown also to be the myths and legends of the North, and the 
colouring element, so to speak, in this romantic and chivalrous 
tone of mind, and we have at once clearly before us the general 
view of all Fouqué’s works: they are but this, cast and recast 
in the different moulds of different. incidents. 

At the age of twenty-five he lost his remaining parent, and 
took possession of a patrimony sufficient to maintain his rank. 
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He now gave himself up more fully to literary pursuits; formed 
friendships with Herder, Schiller, Goethe, and other stars of the 
literary world; and heard with great delight that the Schlegels 
approved of his poetry. Soon after this, (we cannot help the 
astonishment of the reader, at least it is not greater than our 
own,) we find him, without one word more of the “ Angelic 
Blessing” alluded to above, engaged and married to ‘a beautiful 
young widow, with whom he had been in love since childhood,” 
verses written on his marriage by himself and friends, “ Angelic 
Blessing” being utterly put aside and forgotten. We do not, as 
we have said, attempt to explain this, though perhaps many 
might who have had more opportunities than ourselves of be- 
coming personally acquainted with Fouqué. We can only fall 
back and entrench ourselves in our ignorance of the perusal, or 
rather what is called the secret History of Fouqué’s life, and 
our conviction, fairly drawn from his writings and autobio- 
graphy, that he was a high-minded and noble man, far removed 
from the puling sentimentality and immoral conduct of Rousseau 
and his pitiful admirers. 

Shortly before his marriage he got permission to leave the 
army; and from this time he devoted himself altogether to 
literature. Hence his life becomes entirely interwoven with his 
writings, so as more fitly to be considered: together with them. 
We have, we fear, already exceeded the limits of a short article, 
but our object would hardly be attained without a few words 
more. For the reader will remember, that we have asserted that 
Fouqué’s mind, being deeply fraught with a yearning after the 
unseen, could find its fitting condition, and therefore peace and 
happiness, only when brought to feel sensibly the truths of 
religion. That is, while this impulse drove him forcibly to 
poetry, he lacked the ideas or truths, as Alfieri lacked language, 
in which to give it vent. We have rather dwelt: on the bright 
side of his life since he entered the army, for a manifest change 
came over him at that time; and from a very shy, nervous boy, 
he seems rapidly to have become a bold, sociable, and intelligent 
man. But there is much beside this. Though the life of a 
soldier gave scope in its degree, and furnished matter for his 
poetry, Tinking him closely with the unseen and romantic, by 
hair-breadth ’scapes, night-marches, military shows, deaths of 
comrades, and the various excitements and expectations attend- 
ing it, there was still something in Fouqué’s mind which craved 
to be satisfied. So soon as the excitement of his campaign was 
over, we find this showing itself in a morbid growth. He talks 
of deep gambling, remorse, nay, he was more than once on the 
very verge of suicide. But this could hardly last long. Min- 
gling; on intimate terms, with the Schlegels, Herder, and 

hiller, and of noble and earnest nature, he could hardly fail to 
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be led forward. And, of course, the truth of religion once 
entered, would find a rapid growth. 

It is not a little remarkable that his first movement towards 
religion came from a Catholic quarter. An old priest, of a 
branch of the Fouqué family, who had never changed their 
faith, wrote very pressingly, urging him to religious considera- 
tions. He wished him to give up Protestantism, return to 
France, and resume his ancestral estates. But though a merce- 
nary motive had no effect on his mind, still there was some- 
thing most alluring to him in Catholic worship and forms. We 
see this most strongly depicted in his writings. He talks 
with affection of Priests and Bishops, Monasteries and Con- 
vents; and however differing in theory from Catholic views, 
no reader of his works could think him practically other 
than a devoted Catholic. We will illustrate the change which 
Religion brought to him in two detached cases, which we would 
ask the reader to compare with similar passages of his previous 
life. or instance, after the battle of Dresden, he breathes out 
in prayer the feelings of his heart, “ Lord God, thy will be 
done. I, poor child of man, cannot understand it, so weak and 
blind am t Yet to thee I lift up in trouble my sorrow-beaten 
head. And, early and late, I think that yonder is seen what on 
this side can only be believed.” How different this from the 
wish before his first battle—Or again, take his conduct after 
his wife’s death.—His first consolation was found, he says, in 
the 14th chapter of St.John. After this, he felt a strong - 
desire to receive the Holy Communion. And he concludes 
with these words, “ God’s peace then came into my soul.” But 
it is useless to multiply these proofs of rest, after unrest. This 
naturally would follow the entrance of true religion. His life 
became calm and resigned, he thought of heavenly things; the 
fancies of his youth took form, changing their crooked and 
painful growth into pure and divine images, and these again 
were reflected in his writings. And it is in these his writings, 
that we must look for the fruit; the poetry expressed in words, 
the development of expression aptly combined with repression. 
It is clear that this will open a new field of considerations, and 
to this we hope shortly to be able to direct our readers’ 
attention. 
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Prose Hymns, chiefly from Scripture, pointed for Chanting, and 
adapted to the Sundays and Holydays, §c. §c. By Henry 
Atrorp, M.A. Vicar of Wymeswold, Sc. fc. London: 
Rivingtons. 1844. 


Psalms and Hymns << to the Sundays and Holydays, Sc. 
By Henry Atrorp, M.A. Jc. London: Rivingtons. 1844. 


Mr. AtForp has here undertaken a task for which few are more 
competent than himself, that of supplying the Church with additional 
Psalmody, both metrical and rhythmic; as is apparent from his 
being not only a Poet himself, but a man of letters, and a musician. 
Without the latter qualification, indeed, there must always be a doubt 
as to the success of works of this kind, however largely endowed may 
be their authors and compilers with the two former. 

Mr. Alford’s prose hymns are many of them taken from Mr. Evans's 
Day in the cre ep and others are original, but worthy of the 
company in which we find them. Perhaps there is the same deficiency 


in Mr. Alford’s, as we stated, some months ago, to exist in those of 
Mr. Evans, a deficiency all but inseparable from the modern style, 
the want of long-drawn music and volume of rhythm. Still the 
collection is a pag Acre one, and will prove serviceable. Parts of 


it are taken from Holy Scripture and from the Apocrypha. 

The verse collection is, we think, the best in existence. Here and 
there there seems to us an excess of the didactic and of the private; 
and, once or twice, we have doubted whether, in spite of Mr. Alford’s 
musical habits, he has sufficiently kept in mind that he means his 
verses to be sung. However they are always Catholic and orthodox, 
and sometimes very beautiful. Witness the following, which may, 
perhaps, be a shade too florid, but which it is impossible not to 
admire. : 

Psatm CXLVIII. 


‘© Gems serene of heavenly brilliance, 
Beam ing on the dark blue sky, 
Fires of planetary radiance, 
Praise, O praise the Lord on high! 


Ye that, borne on wings of swiftness, 
Soaring to the source of day, 

Roam the liquid fields of ether, 
Praise Him on your airy way ! 

Ye that climb the craggy mountains, 
Ye that graze the plains below ; 
Swelling torrents, gushing fountains, 

Praise Him as ye live or flow! 


Thou with front upright, majestic, 
Last and noblest work of God; 
Monarch of the scenes around thee, 

Praise Him in thy fair abode! 
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Tribes of air, and shores of ocean, 
Urns of brightness in the sky ; 
Heav’n and earth, and all creation, 
Praise, O praise the Lord on high!” . 


We also like the following :— 
Hymn CXXIV. 


“Stand up before your God, 

You army bold and bright, 

Saints, martyrs. and confessors, 
In your robes of white ; 

The church below would join with you 
In the glad act of praise: 

Ready with mirth in all the earth 
Her matin song to raise. 


Stand up before your God, 
Although we cannot hear 
The new song He hath taught you 
With our fleshly ear : 
Our bosoms burn that hymn to learn, 
And from the church below 
-Ev’n while we sing on heav’nward wing 
‘Some happy souls.shall go. 


Ye stand before your God, 
But we press onward still, 
The soldiers of his army, 
The servants of his will: 
A captive band in foreign land, 
Long ages we have been; 
But our dearest theme, our fondest dream, 
Is the home we have not seen. 


We soon shall meet our God, 
The hour is waxing on; 

The day-spring from on high hath ris’n, 
The night is spent and gone : 

This heav'n and earth, they had their birth, 
And they shall have their doom : 

And the blessed dead shall lift the head 
With singing from the tomb.” 


An editor's weakness always is to alter, and Mr. Alford has 
ventured, most unjustifiably in our judgment, to lay hands on the 
well-known Easter Hymn, “ Jesus Christ is risen to-day,” which is 
so beautiful and complete in itself, and winds up so nobly, that it 
might have claimed exemption. There is a hymn, too, of Logan's, 
taken from the Scotch collection referred to in a note at page 169 of 
this volume, and which strikes us as much better in its original form 
than as we have it here. 

Mr. Alford might, however, have found hymns by this author more 
suited to his purpose than the one in question. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


[ The Editor is not responsible for the opinions expressed in this department. | 


MONASTIC INSTITUTIONS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


Srr,—In contemplating the ideal of the monastic state, the feeling 
will generally arise, how impossible it is to realize it in all its fulness 
among us, under our present circumstances. There is, however, in 
this no ground for discouragement; it is but in harmony with the 
general condition of our Church. Take, for example, our offices of 
public devotion: how much do they fall short, both in beauty and 
extent, of the ancient rituals? yet we thankfully treasure what remains, 
rejoicing that so much has been granted us, and hoping that, in due 
course, what is wanting may be restored. This same feeling should 
be carefully cherished while striving for the restoration of the 
Monastic Institute. We cannot hope to attain to more than ap- 
proximation, but this we can, if God will, and ought to accomplish. 
There is but one thing to be guarded against,—that no principles 
foreign to the idea be introduced; that, if we cannot go the whole 
way, yet, at least, we do not diverge from it. 

To this end, as was lately stated,* it is needful to have a clear and 
definite view of the mark aimed at. One main characteristic of 
monasticism was then touched upon: but there are also several others, 
which cannot safely be dropt from consideration. And first, the entire 
self-surrender, which is implied throughout, the annihilation of 
individual will and choice. This cannot be better expressed than in 
the words of the vow taken by every professed member of a large 
society in the Roman communion:+ ‘‘ Are you resolved to obey 
your superiors, who hold in your regard the place of God, in all 
things, except what your conscience tells you would be sinful?” 

It is needless to enlarge upon the benefits of such a vow: they 
who know the weakness and unstableness of their own wills, and who 
seek, as the end of their Christian life, conformity in all things to 
God’s will, can best appreciate the comfort arising from such an utter 
resignation of self-will. Should any censure this as a fleeing from 
the path of duty, let them consider whether it be not rather a fleeing 
from temptation and from responsibility. 

Another feature of the Monastic idea is Holy Poverty. “ Are 





* Christian Remembrancer for August, pp. 218—220. 
+ The Jesuits. 
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you ready to renounce the world—all possessions and all hope of 
temporal goods? Are you ready, if necessary, to beg your bread 
from door to door for the love of Jesus Christ?” The true monk 
has cast off the world: remembering the word, ‘ naked camest thou 
out of thy mother’s womb, and naked shalt thou return;” he has 
betimes stripped himself of what he must sooner or later quit, that, 
being dead, he may “ follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth.” 
Who, that has’seen abroad the pall cast over the nun at her profes- 
sion, will ever forget that lively type of death to all earthly things ? 
She has made her election, and now is free from worldly ties after the 
fashion in which a disembodied spirit is. Surely, they much mistake 
the true monastic spirit, who think that he who is indeed a monk 
can ever return to the world, and become as other men. Surely it 
should be an irrevocable engagement, when once taken; an engage- 
ment from which death alone can free. Even in St. Basil's time, 
when there were no vows, he was thought to have forfeited his Chris- 
tian sincerity who returned to ordinary intercourse with the world, 
and penance was accordingly inflicted upon him. 

And yet many propose, that the revived monasteries shall be but 
temporary retreats, during pleasure. It may be that this is all which 
will at present he borne; yet if so, what a shortcoming from the true 
idea. Closely connected and implied herein is the vow of chastity ; 
for what have the dead to do with marrying, and giving in marriage ? 
This is a high ideal, but it has often been realized, nay, is realized in 
other communions at this very day. Surely then, if we believe our 
Church a member of the Church Catholic, we must also believe that 
her children can do, or can learn to do, what the children of other 
branches both have practised and do practise. Let but channels be 
opened ; and the life inherent cannot fail to manifest itself. Still all 
this will take time; we must be content with small beginnings. 

There are many things which will suggest themselves, some to one 
person, some to another, with reference to the restoration of monas- 
teries among us; there will be many difficulties to be met; and, 
among them, the need of forms of prayer sufficiently numerous and 
copious. United prayer will be the monks’ chief solace ; stint him in 
this, and he will be truly desolate. Yet how inadequate for his need 
is our service book: and we cannot hope that fuller offices will be 
provided by our Church assembled in convocation—at least yet a 
while. What, then, is to be done? Some have suggested the use of 
the breviary, with adaptations. This seems the only plan; but if it 
be adopted, will not a translation he needed? for one hopes that some 
of a class unacquainted with the original language may wish to enter 
or attach themselves to monasteries. There is a difficulty which has 
been made to the revival of the monastic institute by some well inclined 
to Catholic truth; it is one which deserves notice. They say that, in 
the present state of our Church, encompassed, on all sides, by large 
masses of heathenism, men cannot be spared to go aside and devote 
themselves wholly to the care of their own souls; that these are the 
very persons needed to labour actively for others. This is a very 
plausible objection; but let those who make it think over the twenty- 
nine years in which our Lord abode in this world, working nought ; 
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so completely hidden, that men knew him not, save “ as the carpenter’s 
son,” and as one who, far from manifesting Himself, “ knew not 
letters.” How different this from modern views! How much in 
harmony with the ancient and Catholic system! Here is the germ 
and the principle of the monastic life—a principle which the Church 
afterwards developed. 

Again, the Church is spoken of as a body having many members, 
each with different offices. Is it not then very reasonable that some 
of these members should devote themselves to “ praying always,” 
while others labour? It is also in perfect analogy with the duties 
of each individual Christian. What clergyman, for example, thinks 
that time lost, which he subtracts from his active ministrations to be 
devoted to prayer and meditation? So is it with the whole Christian 
body; the prayers of the monk and nun fall not fruitless to the 
ground. They themselves are not idle labourers in their Lord’s 
vineyard; they only work in another portion of it: the effects of 
their toils cannot be traced immediately to them; and therefore some 
have ventured to affirm that they effect nothing. Besides, what 
better mode of providing many labourers for the harvest, than by 
the continual fervent prayers of those whose own vocation has lain 
in another direction? Who can estimate what influence would be 
produced towards a return to better things among us, if the conse- 
crated abodes, which in their ruins now stand as a continual warning 
and monition to awake us to our first love, were reoccupied by some 
who would endeavour, though humbly and at a distance, to follow 
the high patterns of their former possessors ? 

God grant that we may soon have no cause to speak of “ the high 


mountain, and the awful solitude, and the sunbright clime, and the 
rich and varied scene as the boast of the foreigners only, and the 
heritage of the south ;” but that these blessings also may be added 
to those which we already possess, even to “the green meadow, and 
the calm full stream, and the bounteous rain, and the thick foliage, 
and fruit in its season.” * 


I am, &e. 
F, 
Aug. 8th, 1844. 


TITHES COMMUTATION PETITION. 


[The readers of the Curist1AN REMEMBRANCER will remember 
Mr. Charles Miller’s Petition, printed in our June number, vol. vii. 
p. 735. The petitioner has received the following valuable letter, 
which seems to require insertion in our pages. ] 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 
June 22, 1844. 
DER S1r,—In your excellent Petition about Tithes, printed in the 
Christian Remembrancer of this month, pp. 735—739, I observe that 





* Newman’s Sermons on the Subjects of the Day. 
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you quote King Ethelwolf’s Charter, apparently on the authority of 
Charles Leslie, and say that by it he ‘‘ dedicated and vowed the tithe 
of all the lands in England . . . . upon the great altar of St. Peter’s 
Church, Westminster, &c.” 

There are several errors in this statement. If you will look at the 
charter itself in Ingulf, Gale’s Scriptores, I. 17, or in Kemble’s Anglo- 
Saxon Charters, II. 56, you will see that it was not done at ‘‘ West- 
minster,” which belonged to the kingdom of Mercia in Ethelwolf’s 
time, but at Ethelwolf’s own capital, Winchester. To say that by it 
Ethelwolf “ vowed the tithe of all the lands in England,” it is neces- 
sary to suppose, first, that all the lands in England belonged to him, 
whereas, he was only king of Kent and Wessex, and had not an inch 
of territory on the London side of the Thames: secondly, that all the 
lands of his own kingdom were his royal property ; which they were 
not, for the Saxon kings never were, or pretended to be, lords of the 
whole soil. The king had part, and the people had part; and out 
of the king’s part grants had been made by preceding kings to their 
nobles, which were not resumable at the reigning monarch’s will. 

But what is of most consequence, the Charter has clearly no re- 
ference to tithes,— to predial tithes,—at all. It gives, or confirms, to 
the monastics within his kingdom a tenth portion of his own terri- 
tory, “decimam mansionem,” which means every tenth allotment, 
(‘‘ mansio” or “ mansus,” a portion equal to the maintenance of a 
family,) probably of the cultivated lands, for the term does not apply 
to the woods or uncultivated lands. The whole words of the grant are 
however as follows :— 


— aliquam portionem terrarum hereditariam antea possidentibus omnibus 
gradibus, sive famulis et famulabus Dei Deo servientibus, sive laicis miseris, semper 
decimam mansionem ubi minimum sit,* tum decimam partem omnium bonorum, in 


libertatem perpetuam donari sancte Ecclesie dijudicavi ;"— 


The passage is sometimes differently stopped ; but this seems most 
correct. First, then, it appears to be a confirmation of former grants 
of land, or rights to land which the grantees already possessed, 
“‘antea possidentibus.” Secondly, it was a confirmation of a right to, 
or grant of, soil, not tithes, “ portionem terrarum,” coming by descent, 
or succession, “hereditariam.” Thirdly, it was to the monastics, 
monks and nuns, “ famulis et famulabus Dei Deo servientibus ;” for so 
these words might be proved to mean by many parallel instances ;— 
or else to poor laymen, “sive laicis miseris,” meaning probably the 
lay-brothers in the monasteries, or persons in hospitals under the care 
of monasteries. Fourthly, it gives also a right to all property on the 
land ; so I understand “decimam partem bonorum omnium,” what- 
ever might be on the tenth part of the land, cattle, houses, farming 
implements, furniture, &c. 

What follows is according to custom in Anglo-Saxon Charters, 
exempting the land from all taxes and imposts; an exemption not 
applicable to tithes, which were already exempt :— 





* Perhaps “every tenth hyde, or mansion, at the least,’’ not less than this. 
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‘ut sit tuta et munita ab omnibus secularibus servitutibus, imo, regalibus 
tributis, majoribus et minoribus, sive taxationibus que [I. quas] nos dicimus 
Wynterden,”— 


So it is printed in Gale’s edition of Ingulph; and so Kemble prints 
it, but gives as a various reading “ Witereden,” as Malmsbury gives 
it in his copy of the same charter, Gest. Reg. IT. § 109, and nearly 
as Matt. Westminster. It is no doubt the Saxon word, Wite-reden, 
‘“‘the Law of Fines” or Wites, paid to the civil magistrate for different 
offences, of which the Saxon laws are full. The Bishop or Abbot 
received the fine, if the offence was committed on Church lands. 


—“ sitque libera omnium rerum, pro remissione animarum et peccatorum nostro- 
rum, ad serviendum Deo soli, sine expeditione, et pontis extructione, et arcis 
munitione.”” 


Which is explained rightly enough by Sir F. Palgrave, and is the 
usual immunity in Anglo-Saxon Charters of gifts of land to the 
Church, from a threefold —~ to which all lands held by the laity 
were subject, of furnishing the king with men or money for a military 
expedition, contributing to keep the county bridges in repair, and the 
walls of the nearest fortified town. 

Mr. Soames, in his Anglo-Saxon Church, has some remarks on 
this Charter. I do not agree with all that he says, or adopts from 
others. But in the main he understands it nearly as I do. He 
quotes a writer in the Monasticon for saying that Ethelwolf’s gift 
was every tenth hyde of land; but this is what Malmsbury had said 
before, “‘decimam omnium hydarum,” and it seems to show that 
“ mansio’’ was equivalent to a hyde, an allotment varying in different 
parts of England from 60 to 120 acres. 

I do not think, nor probably do you, that tithes were ever, strictly 
speaking, a grant of the State. They were free gifts, as the Church- 
lands also were, from the lords of the soil, whether kings and princes, 
or more private persons. The earliest notices we find of them are 
nearly two hundred years older than K. Ethelwolf, as Archbishop 
Theodore’s Penitential, Archbishop Egbert’s Canons, Excerpt. iv. 
and v., and I think there are some historical notices in Bede and 
Eddius, from which the practice may be inferred. It is therefore not 
at all desirable that this mistaken interpretation of Ethelwolf’s Charter 
should be adopted; as it would only tend to confirm the notion that 
the Church endowments were first given by Act of Parliament, or 
some similar authority. 

It is the wish to see your excellent Petition set free from what 
seems to me an important error, which has led to my sending you 


these remarks. ’ 
Believe me very sincerely yours, 
E. 


Rey. CHARLes MILLER. 


[Mr. Miller also requests us to publish another letter, to which we 
gladly give admittance. | 
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Feast of St. Peter, 1844. 


Rev. Sir,—I trust you will excuse a brother Clergyman, in the 
same predicament, being desirous to communicate with one who 
thinks the same upon so important a practical matter, and will pardon 
my begging the favour of a reply. 

My tithes have been commuted only a week ago, and I have begun 
ever since to entertain scruples upon the point of accepting the award 
which is given us in lieu of our tithes. I was talking over the subject, 
two days ago, with a friend, and we came to a odlectens conclusion 
that it was wrong to touch the money so given. 

It seemed to us that the only way in which the political power 
could interfere between the priest to whom tithe is due and the flock 
from whom it comes, is by withdrawing its sanction, and leaving him 
to his own resources to collect it as he may be best able. More than 
this the State cannot directly do;—the revealed will of God, that 
believers should pay tithe in return for the blessings of the Church, 
being the same, whether the civil power sanctions tithes or not. Here, 
then, the immediate power of Parliament stops short. 

All that follows is a matter of compact between the Civil power and 
the Ecclesiastical power. The Civil power says,—You will have a 
great deal of trouble to collect your tithes without the help of the law; 
you had better accept at our hands an equivalent which we will 
procure for you, by a tax upon landowners, and say nothing more 
about tithes; it will be more convenient to all parties. 

But the danger requires no prophet to foresee. It may not always 
be agreeable to the Civil power to lay this tax upon landlords, and 
then where shall we be, having abandoned the Divine ordinance, and 
having consented to be content with a human tax instead of it? Those 
who abandon the Scriptures because of present inconveniences, the 
Scriptures will abandon them; and then, when we find that the tender 
mercies of the wicked are cruel, we shall repent when it is too late. 

Still, to sacrifice the whole of a little income—for it would for the 
time be a sacrifice of nearly the whole—is too important a matter to 
do at so short a notice. I hope, therefore, that you will not be 
offended at my anxiety to hear whether any others of our brethren see 
the real danger of the step, and are resolved to make the sacrifice, 
rather than fall into the trap. Certainly we shall virtually be mere 
stipendiaries of the Civil power if the Commutation prevails, and we 
must obey the hand that feeds us. It is therefore a question of life 
or death ; it involves the point, whether God or man is to support us ; 
and the choice before us is, whether we will sell our birth-right, the 
divine title to a tenth of the produce of the earth, for a mess of pottage 
in the shape of a convenient income enforced by human power. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Your obedient servant, 


Rev. CHarves MILLer. 
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ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


Bp. or Lincoxn, Sept. 22. 

Bp. or Rrpon, Sept. 22. 

Bp. or PETERBOROUGH, Sept. 22. 
Bp. or EXETER, Sept. 22. 

Bp. or SaisBurRy, Sept. 22. 

Bp. oF LLanpars, Sept. 22. 


Bp. or Gtovuc. & Bristo1, Sept. 29. 
Bp. or Ety, Dec. 1. 

Be. or Oxrorp, Dec. 22. 

Bp. or St. Davin’s, Dec. 22. 

Bp. or SALisBury (for B. & W.) Dec. 22. 


ORDINATIONS. 


By the Lonp BisHop or WorcesTER, at Wor- 
cester, on Sunday, Aug. 4. 


DEACONS. 


Of Ozford.—C. Allen, B.A. Brasen.; T. Bear- 
croft, B.A. Queen’s. 

Of Cambridge.—C. W. Blathwayt, B.a. Corp. 
Chris.; W. M. Cox, St. Cath. H.; J. Greaves, 
B.A. Trin.; W. Hayward, B.a. Trin.; G. W. 
Jones, St. Peter’s; T.C. Onion, B.a. St. Cath. 
H.; C. J. Westropp, B.a. Caius; T. Coombe, 
B.A. Trin. (2. d. Bp. of Chichester.) 

Literate.—E. Smith (/. d. Bp. of St. David's). 


PRIESTS. 
Of Oxford.—C. C. Adams, B.a. Mert.; J. F. 


Bickerdike, 8.a. St. Edm. H.; W. G. Brad- 
ley, B.A. Brasen.; W. Lea, B.a. Brasen.; J. 
we B.A. Queen's; G. S. Munn, B.A. Trin.; 

. B. Turner, B.a. Ball. ; A. T. Wilmshurst, 
: vA. Magd. H. 

Of Cambridge——J. Bromley, B.A. St. Cath. 
H.; F. Calder, B.a. St. John’s; W. Calvert, 
B. ‘: Pemb.; F. 8. C. Chalmers, St. Cath. H.; 
A. B. Gould, B.A. Caius; W. Gover, B.a. Co: 
Chris.; F.G. Hughes, s.a. St. John’s; A. 
Richings, 8.a. Christ’s; Hon. A. Savile, m.a. 
Trin.; T. B. Stevenson, s.a. Christ’s; A. O. 
Wellsted, B.a. St. Cath. H.; F. A. Savile, B.a. 
Trin. (J. d. Bp. of Winchester.) 

Of Dublin.—C. D. Bell, 8.a. Trin.; J. Valen- 
tine, B.A. Trin.; G. T. Payne, B.A. Trin. (J. d. 
Abp. of Dublin.) 
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PREFERMENTS—Conlinued. 


Name. Preferment. 


White, E............ Quernmoor, P.c. ,. 
White, H............. Birdbrook, Rr. eccene: 


Woollcombe, H... 
Yorke, Hon. G. ... 


Highweek .. 
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St, Failip, Birming-) Worcester.. Bishop of Worcester.. ew 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Honorary Canon in Norwich 
Cathedral. 

Honorary Canonry in Glou- 
cester Cathedral. 

Honorary Canon in Durham 
Cathedral. 

Honorary Canon in Norwich 
Cathedral. 

Prebend of Tachbrook in 
Lichfield Cathedral. 


Bayning, Lord... 
Brown, T. M 
Collinson, J. sssseef 
Keppel, Hn. E.8.{ 
Teae, Gy sccscccconss 


Master of Denbigh Grammar 
School. 
. Honorary Canonry in Chester 
Raikes, C. oe | Cathedral. 
{Honorary Canonry in Peter- 
Thornton, Preveeeey boro’ Cathedral. 
Head Master of the Northern 
Church of England School, 
Lancashire. 


Owen, H. ......... 


Woolley, Drown 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Bayley, H. V., p.v., Archdeacon of Stow, Canon 
of Westminster, Rec. of West Meon, Hants, 
and Vicar of Great Carlton, Lincolnshire. 

Browne, T. C., Vicar of Halse, Somersetshire. 

Bull, N., Vicar of Saffron Walden. 

Bullock, J. W., Rector of Radwinter and Falk- 
bourn, Essex. 

Card, H., Vicar of Great Malvern. 

Cary, H. R., Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury. 
Coxe, G., Rector of St. Michael’s, Winchester, 
and of Withcall, in the county of Lincoln. 

Dayman, C., at Great Tew. 

Foster, H., late Incumbent of Woodplumpton, 
Lancashire. 

Gabb, G. A., V. of Shirenewton, Monmouthsh. 

Gardner, Dr., Rec. of St. Philip’s, Birmingham. 

Horseman, J., M.A., Rector of Middle, in the 
county of Salop, and late Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 





Hunter, R., Rector of Newnham cum Maple 
Durwell. 

Jenkins, W., m.A., at Selham, Sussex. 

Lawrence, G., Cheltenham. 

Meade, R., P. C. of Prince’s Risborough. 

Morris, T., Minister of the Chapel, Twyford, 
and Perpetual Curate of Ruscombe. 

Parsons, H. J., Vic. of Sanderton and Arundel. 

Parsons, J., M.A., of the Island of Barbadoes, 
Vicar of Marden, Wilts, and late Fellow of. 
Oriel College, Oxford. 

Plaskett, T., Harlaxton, near Grantham. 

Putt, T., of Combe, Devon. 

Upton, J., Rector of Beercrocombe and Stock- 
inch Magdalen. 

Valentine, J., Rector of Cossington. 

Wootton, J., at Thrumpton, near East Retford. 

Wyche, J. P. T., Curate of Cranfield 

Young, J., at Otley, Suffolk. 











NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


For obvious reasons, we must defer till the October number our general notices of books and 
pamphlets; and, while we are on the subject, we may inform a correspondent that, as it is not 
intended to form a new series of the CurIsTIAN REMEMBRANCER, the paging and volumes will 
follow their ordinary course: that is, the title-page and index of the present (VIII.th) volume will 
be given, as usual, in the January number. The next, that is, the Quarterly number, will stand 
for the three months—October, November, December—and will complete the current volume: 
thenceforth the CuratsTrAN REMEMBRANCER Will appear in January, April, July, and October. 
If we seem needlessly prolix in this announcement, it is only that our plan may be explicitly 
understood; and we trust that we have made it intelligible. We are glad to find that our 
announcement has met with general approval. 





